The FINEST! 
The NEWEST! 


The WIDEST CHOICE 
in METHODS and MUSIC! | 


Get Set FOR FALL AND. WINTER PROGRAMS! © 


Sleigh Ride — Anderson 

Full Band $4.00 Symphonic Band $6.00 
Horse and Buggy — Anderson 

Full Band $4.00 Symphonic Band $6.00 
Belle of the Ball — Anderson 

Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 


Cuban Holiday — Phillips 

Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 

First Swedish Rhapsody — Leidzen 

Full Band $6.00 Symphonic Band $8.00 
With Full Score $1.50 Additional 


Second Swedish Rhapsody — Leidzen 
Full Band $7.00 Symphonic Band $9.00 
With Full Score $1.50 Additional 


Traumeri — arr. Lang 
Full Band $3.00 eabiade Band $4.50 


The Troubadour — Buchtel 
Full Band $4.50 Symphonic Band $6.50 


ORCHESTRA 


Sleigh Ride — Anderson 
Set A $3.50 Set B $5.00 Set € $6.50 


Horse and Buggy — Anderson 
Set A $3.50 Set B $5.00 Set C $6.50 


Belle of the Boll — Anderson 


Set A $4.00 Set B $5.50 Set C $7.00 


Song of Jupiter — arr. Anderson 
Set A $4.00 Set B $6.00 Set C $8.00 
Each Set Includes Full Score 


The Falcons — Williams 
Set A $3.00 Set B $4.50 Set C $6.00 


The Dream of Olwen — Williams 
Solo Piano and Orchestra $3.50 


Winter Sunshine — Melachrino 
beau Set A $2.00 Set B $3.00 Set C $4.00 
Cielito Lindo — arr. Lang 


Set A $3.00 Set B $4. 30. Set C $6.00 


Acclaimed by Leading Wnsice Educators! 


EASY STEPS TO 


THE ORCHESTRA 


BOOK ONE — FOR STRINGS ONLY 


By Marjorie M. Keller and Maurice D. Taylor 


A beginning method for the basis of the orchestra — the string section. Fundamentals of bowing, fingering and reading. Enthu 


siastically received and used in schools throughout the country 


Pupil’s Books 75 each Teacher's Book 3.50 


Natural Follow-up to Sook Onel 


EASY STEPS TO THE ORCHESTRA 


BOOK TWO 
FULL INSTRUMENTATION 


By Marjorie M. Keller and Maurice D. Taylor 


The methods used so successfully in teaching string instruments ore expanded for full orchestra. Aimed at students just past 
beginner's stage—suitable for individual as well as class instruction. Also ideal for practice i if 


balance Contain program material. 


by PHILIP J. LANG 

A complete course, written by one of America’s leading 
bond arrangers. Presents and Yer ol thoroughly the tech 
niques, devices, mechanics, and professional tricks of orrang 


aa — hyena for the band. A text book for class or 
individual study 
PRICE 5.00 


Pupil’s Books 75 eoch Teacher's Book 


A WORKBOOK IN THE 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 
by H. OWEN REED 


A procticol, ion, in text ond work- 
book form, of the basic fundamentals of music. Lessons ond 
drills in notation, rhythm, melody, hormony and structure 
Correlated ear training, sight singing, and keyboord exer- 


PRICE 2.00 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. ¥. 
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| SCORING FOR THE BAND - 


FAVORI 


The Small Economy Size! 
i for Sample Scores— 


FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 
Arranged by Michael Edwards 

A realistic approach to string ensemble training, playable by @ 

Choir of four or more violins (in first position) with optional piano 

accompaniment. Viola, cello and string bass can be added at will. 

Enticing music, familiar to all. Ideal for string classes and programs. 


Contents: 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Stor, Abide With Me, Long, Long Ago, 
America The Beautiful, Sweet and Low; Blue Bells of Scotland, My 
Bonnie, Home Sweet Home, Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes, 
In The Glooring, Home On the Range; Killarney. 


Instrumentation: 
Violin A, 8, C, D; Viola; Cello; String Bass. 
Teacher's Score (Violin Choir and Optional Piano Acc.).. 
Parts .60 Each 


the. ,° the Sy ER Sk < 
PA R A DE 4 Skyy (ong , mest ana 
“Sweet Viole Been A Long, NEW Scary 50 Yj 
Yj Y Created Piled on Q U N j 
literature fo: at the by M TS 
and Speci! for h an 
Y to aid, fontri NOis, thi we 
Prepar, the 4th bution Ms Collection 
the ten "othe all too 
Phonic he tebe 


Jor the Justrumentalist 


HARMS HITS THROUGH THE YEARS 
MADE EASY 


TENOR SAXOPHONE 


ALTO SAXOPHONE 


TROMBONE * CLARINET » TRUMPET (Cornet) 


A series of five albums each containing 22 top standard 
numbers in simplified instrumental arrangements 


by WALTER BEELER 


CONTENTS (Of Each Book) 


APRIL SHOWERS 

BODY AND SOUL 
EMBRACEABLE YOU 

| GET A KICK OUT OF YOU 
LIMEHOUSE BLUES 

PLAY GYPSIES, DANCE GYPSIES 
BLUE ROOM 

INDIAN LOVE CALL 


TEA FOR TWO 


MY HEART STOOD STILL 
WITH A SONG IN MY HEART 


SPEAK TO ME OF LOVE 
THE SUNSHINE OF YOUR SMILE 
TWO HEARTS IN ¥% TIME 
YOU AND THE NIGHT AND THE MUSIC THE LOVE NEST 


Price $1.00 (each) 


YOU'RE MY EVERYTHING 
WHAT IS THIS THING CALLED LOVE? 
IF THERE 1S SOMEONE 
LOVELIER THAN YOU 
LL SEE YOU AGAIN 
ZIGEUNER 


WHEN DAY IS DONE 


INSTRUMENTAL DUET SERIES 


For TWO TROMBONES and Piano 


INDIAN LOVE CALL -. 1,00 
L'AMOUR-TOUJOURS-L’AMOUR 1.00 


PLAY GYPSIES — DANCE GYPSIES...........0...-..:0:000 1.00 
SUNSHINE OF YOUR SMILE 

TEA FOR TWO 

VALENCIA 


For TWO TRUMPETS (Cornet) and Piano 


GYPSY LOVE 

INDIAN LOVE CALL A 
1.00 
KISS IN THE DARK. 


NIGHT AND DAY 

PLAY GYPSIES — DANCE GYPSIES d 
SUNSHINE OF YOUR SMILE.. 


1.00 


For TWO Bb CLARINETS and Piano 


BEGIN THE BEGUINE.... 

GYPSY LOVE SONG 
JALOUSIE 1.00 


BEGIN THE BEGUINE.... 

GYPSY LOVE SONG... 

INDIAN LOVE CALL...... 

JALOUSIE . 


NIGHT AND DAY 
PLAY GYPSIES — DANCE GYPSIES. 
SUSIE OF YOUR J 
TEA FOR TWO 

VALENCIA 


NIGHT AND DAY 

PLAY GYPSIES — DANCE GYPSIES 

SUNSHINE OF YOUR SMILE d 


1.00 


ALL PRICES NET 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORP. 
HARMS, INC. © M. WITMARK & SONS 
619 WEST S4TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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vy With the assistance of its authors, 
.M.M. seems to be waging a cam- 
paign for a more thoughtful attitude 
to the beginning teacher. E,. Rollin 
“Uk Silfies has given you the first approach 
to the problem in this issue with his 
article “The Supervisor and the First 
: Year Teacher. In the March-April 
i> eet issue a continuation of the study of 
: the problem will appear under the 
heading, “Be Kind to Young Teach- 
ers,’ the latter article written by 

Helen Hosmer. 
Archie Jones is planning to con- 
i tinue with “Strophe HIT’ of his in- 
ie teresting new series; we're still look- 
ies ing forward to Leslie Zeddies’ “Now 
is the Month of Mayhem” as well as 
articles on the topics of ethics, dic- 
tion, chamber music, reed articula- 
iion, and music-room acoustics, by 
authors (in the order of the above 
topics) Ronald |. Neil, James S. Vail, 
Edith Sagul, Edwin Kruth, and Hale 

Sabine. 


JANUARY 1953 
FEBRUARY 


The cover picture photographed io 
ticated News, 97 Warren street, 

City, shows boys of Gruyere 
Switzerland proudly participating in a cos- 
tume and singing testival, 


IN THIS ISSUE 


OF INTEREST TO EVERYONE 


Music on the front cover is copyrighted and 
reproduced with special permission of Carl 


a an British Experiment with Keyboard, A ...... Wendy Hall 14 
Florence C. Best 35 
MA AZINE. can Music: a part of the Total Music Program .. William R. Sur 8 
EDM ATION INDEX and che MUSIC IN: Music Education — an Inventory ........ Archie N. Jones 11 
Music and the Audio-Visual ........ Ruth Cheney Green 18 
Musical Word Checkers... Alfred I. Tooke 38 


Supervisor and the First-Year Teacher, The ............ 


Mabel Pittenger 


THE VOCAL DEPARTMENT 


Fundamental Experiences in Rhythm . E, J. Schultz 
Winter Wonderland ................ Velma Radebaugh 31 


THE INSTRUMENTAL DEPARTMENT 


THE REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 


. 6% 
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FUN with STRINGS 


for YOUNG STRING ORCHESTRA PLAYERS 
By J. Frederick Muller and Betty Elmquist 


A collection of short drills and melodious tunes for string orchestra 


Large Notes—-Full Score—Easy Piano Accompaniment. 
$1.75 Parts, each .75 


Request Free Violin Book 


Full Score 


BAND 


“Appalachian Suite (Folk) John Kinyon 5.50 8.00 


“Berkshire Hills (Overture) — Howard Akers 5.50 8.00 
Christ Lay In Bonds Of Death — Bach-D. Mairs 1.00 6.00 
“Deep River Suite (Spirituals) — Frank Erickson 6.50 9.50 
Incantation (Concert) G. T. Jones 1.50 6.50 
Introduction and Tango (Concert) — Otto Helbig 6.50 9.56 
“Irish Folk Song Suite (Folk) — Frank Erickson 6.50 9.50 


Mystie Cavern (Overture) Carl Frangkiser 5.50 8.00 
“Full Score Published 


Request Free Scores 


TIME OUT 
for 


ORCHESTRA 


EASY COMPOSITIONS and ARRANGEMENTS 


By C. Paul Herfurth 


A collection of 12 melodies including “Some Day My Prince Will Come” 
and “When You Wish Upon a Star’, ete. 


Conductor $1.25 Parts, each .75 


Request Free Violin Book 


BOURNE, INC. 


New York 19, N. Y. 


799 Seventh Avenue, 
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These advertisers offer you the finest in 
music materials services. You will 
best serve your own interests by reading 
their messages carefully, We would ap- 
preciate your mentioning EDUCATIONAL 
MUSIC MAGAZINE in connection with 
your purchase. 
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VICTOR 


Educational Record Catalog 


Here’s a functional and easy-to- 
use record catalog, listing over 1000 
recordings, and designed with the 
classroom teacher specifically in 
mind, It comprises a wealth of ma- 
terial for curricular use in music, 
social studies, language arts and 
other studies, and is carefully organ- 
ized for convenient reference and 
abundant information. 

Especially helpful is the Red Seal 
section of more than 500 listings, 
each annotated for grade and activ- 


Send for your copy today 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


TMKS. ® 


ity, and with suggestions for diverse 
use in the classroom. Other features 
include a special section devoted to 
the instruments of the orchestra—a 
Budget Library for progressive 
purchase of school records—help- 
ful tips on the care and storage of 
records. 

Educators wiil be especially grati- 
fied to know that all material in- 
cluded in this catalog is in immediate 
supply, and available from author- 
ized RCA Victor Dealers. 


An indispensable reference in curricular planning 


OVER 70 PAGES 
More than 1000 listings 
of all speeds 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 
or ALL TyPpEs— 
@ Rhythms, Listening, and 
Singing Programs 
@ Folk Dances 
@ Language Courses 


Rep SEAL REcorps 
CHOSEN FROM 
““Music AMERICA LovEs Best” 


@ Annotated for easy selection 
and effective correlation with 
music and other subject areas. 


CHILDREN’S RECORDS FROM 
THE “LitrLe Nipper” SERIES 


@ A selected list, graded for 
appropriate utilization of song 
and story. 


COMPLETE PRICE INFORMATION 


Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


H EpucaTIonaL Services, Dept. 39M, 


Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor Educational 
Record Catalog. Enclosed is 10 cents to cover cost 
and mailing. 


Zone. State. 


| 


» 
{ 
i 
con® 
price 
| 
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BAND AT PLAY «vn FUN FOR ALL 


By FRED WEBER 


Two Program Band Books, each containing 16 familiar and original numbers, many with novelty effects, 
especially designed to make the beginner's first band experience interesting and enjoyable. 


EFFECTIVE FOR FULL BAND 


or classes with incomplete instrumentation 


EVERY INSTRUMENT HAS THE MELODY AND 
A BAND PART FOR EACH NUMBER 


THE DIRECTOR CAN AT HIS DISCRETION: 


Perform any number—in unison—by directing all members of the Band to play the “melody part”. 
Assign Melody part to certain players and have all others play their band part. 

By gradually directing additional instruments to play regular Band parts—a transition from a performance 
in unison to a perfect Band performance is accomplished. 

4. All players have an equal opportunity to play the melody both in band and HOME practice. 


5. “The repeat—the preceding measure sign” has been used to train the student to memorize several notes 
at a time. 
BAND AT PLAY AND FUN FOR ALL 
ARE THE PERFECT SUPPLEMENTARY BAND BOOKS 
TO ANY ELEMENTARY BAND METHOD 
Conductor $1.00 Piano Acc. $1.00 Any Other Part 40c 
PUBLISHED FOR ALL BAND INSTRUMENTS 
CONTENTS CONTENTS 
BAND AT PLAY FUN FOR ALL 
CRUSADERS HYMN FUNERVILLE TROLLEY MARCH 
ABIDE WITH ME THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 
STEAMROLLER, March PONY EXPESS MARCH 
SMOOTH SAILING WALTZ SKY ROCKET MARCH 
THE TOYLAND PARADE MARCH SOUTHERN ROSES 
CIRCUS DAY MARCH INDIAN BOY and INDIAN GIRL 
ANDANTINO, Waltz THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO MARCH 
N.B.C. MARCH MEDLEY 
BARCAROLLE—Offenbuch “Here We Go ‘Round the Mulberry Bush” and “Cielito 
SUNSET SOLILOQUY, Reveric Lindo.” 
THE SPOOK SPEAKS UP SANDMAN’S SERENADE 
OVER THE WAVES GOLD AND SILVER WALTZ 
CONGA TIME MELLOW MOODS 
A novelty arrangement. HOME ON THE RANGE 
COWBOY MELODY VENETIAN VARIETIES 
BOY MEETS GIRL, A aovelty Variations on Cardinal of Venice. 
AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL KIDDIES PARADE MARCH 
March based on the famous melody. OLD MACDONALD HAD A FARM 


Send For FREE Complete Conductor to 


BELWIN, INC. Rockville Centre, Long Island, N.Y. 
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Music: a part of the total 
Program 


By WILLIAM R. SUR 


Chairman, Music Education 
Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Member of Editorial Board, Music Educators Journal 


Chairman, Publications 


Member of the Executive Committee of the Music 


>» SCHOOL MUSIC is being attacked in some quarters 
by school administrators who insist that music must 
serve greater numbers of boys and girls during their 
years in the secondary schools. It is also their conten- 
tion that music must assume a closer relationship to 
the total school program. These friendly critics, 
and they are friends of music, are in disagreement 
with the music teachers who think of music on/y as an 
art, and completely ignore the contribution music 
can make as a social force in the lives of young people. 
These are the music teachers who by various means 
isolate the music program from its natural and ap- 
propriate relationships with other instructional areas. 

The work of the pioneers in school music has been 
well done, for this is not a demand for less music. 
The call is for more music, a broader program of 
music, a demand for music to become a part of the 
total school program. How can we proceed to meet 
this criticism? It cannot be ignored, for in this 
friendly attack lies a great opportunity for music 
education and music educators. The first approach to 
the problem is logically through curriculum develop- 
ment, and the second is to consider the functions and 
obligations of the music teacher in relation to the total 
school program. 

Curriculum development must not fail to provide 
for music as an art. It is here that the needs of the 
gifted or talented students must be considered. The 

Educational Policies Commission in its bulletin Edaca- 
tion of the Gifted’ makes a strong appeal for teachers 
in all fields of instruction to provide the challenge 
essential to the full growth of the gifted boy or girl. 
In music it must mean the development of opportunt- 
ties with appropriate standards of achievement in 
music. Efforts to maintain superior bands, orchestras, 
and choirs should be more widespread and intensified. 
The challenge for the talented will come through ad- 
ditional musical experience in small ensembles, the 
study of applied music, music literature, and music 
theory. There can be no compromise here. These 
students must be required to meet high standards, or 


Educators National Conference 
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the gifted are lost to mediocrity. Provision for our 
gifted students has been inadequate and must be a 
part of the total school program. 

If we are to serve greater numbers of students, 
music as a social force becomes a significant factor. 
The needs of those not endowed with a great deal of 
musical ability can be very well met in both curricular 
and extra-curricular offerings. The general music 
classes, the non-selective glee clubs, choruses, instru- 
mental ensembles, and assembly programs have 
brought a large percentage of the student body into 
music, but the percentage of those students enrolled 


‘Report Educational Policies Commission, N.E.A. Education Of The Gitted 
National Education Association, Washington, D.C., 1950 
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in music is lower than administrators would like it 
to be. The majority of those not enrolled in music 
are interested in music, but for a number of reasons 
reject the formal curriculum offering. These are the 
boys and girls of concern to the school administrator. 
Here are found the problem cases, the misfits, and the 
delinquents. The school administrator knows that 
along with other school activities music has much to 
offer these young people. Contact can be made with 
this group through informal extra-curricular experi- 
ences with the simple recreational instruments such as 
the ukulele, plectrum instruments, the harmonica, 
the ocarina, etc. The musical needs and interests of 
many can be met in this manner. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that activity with these instruments 
will reveal talent, and with guidance from the music 
teacher the informal approach will lead numbers of 
students into serious music study. 

In spite of the contribution the simple instruments 
can make, music educators have tended to look down 
their noses at them. Advocating their use is not new. 
A student of the development of the school music 
movement in this country will discover that their 
use has been suggested by a number of our most 
respected leaders such as Peter Dykema and Otto 
Miessner, as well as in committee reports appearing 
in professional publications. Use of these instruments 
can be justified as being educationally sound. Music 
cannot be considered a part of the total school pro- 
gram until the simple instruments and the recreational 
aspects of music are given appropriate attention in 
the school program. 

What are the functions and obligations of the 
music teacher in relation to the total school program ? 
Points for consideration are: 


1. The teacher must be a music educator and be 
proud of it. This means that his musicianship must 
be sound and enable him to maintain musical leader- 
ship in both school and community. In addition, 
he must have a genuine interest in the field of educa- 
tion, and constantly strive to understand the child and 
the learning process. 

2. The teacher must accept the fact that in a de- 
mocracy thé needs of a// the children are important 
and worthy of consideration. Music educators must 
reject the concept that music is only for the gifted. 
They must insist that provision be made for the highly 
gifted, but be just as firm in their belief that oppor- 
tunities should be available for those not so endowed. 

3. Music educators will actively participate in cur- 
riculum studies with teachers of other subjects, and 
respect as well as learn from the contribution made 
possible by other instructional areas. Integration 
of music with other subjects will never become gen- 
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eral practice in the schools until the music educator 
regularly participates in working groups made up of 
representatives of other subject matter areas. 

4. Music educators will unite with local, state, 
and national education associations with a desire to 
improve our schools. True understanding of the 
total school program can never come to those who 
limit their professional organization contacts exclu- 
sively to music organizations. 

5. Music educators will not call for “special” priv- 
ileges because music is an art and should receive 
special treatment. They will be proud to have music 
considered a part of the regular school program. 

6. Music educators will, of course, want to de- 
velop fine pérforming groups, but will be just as 
anxious to do their part in the school’s dedication to 
teaching citizenship, and graduating boys and girls 
of good character. 

All of this can be done if we are truly teachers 
of music to children rather than frustrated musicians 
who never wanted to teach but moved into teaching 
because no other means of earning a living through 
music was open to them. 

It is important to point out that the most difficult 
part of making music a part of the total school pro- 
gram will be to provide the opportunities for the 
highly gifted students. In this connection the school 
administrator is not well-informed, and the music 
educator is obligated to work slowly and patiently to 
bring an appreciation of the needs of the talented to 
administrators, school board, and community. There 
is no reason to believe as we move forward in school 
music that we cannot receive the support needed to 
secure additional staff, equipment, and facilities for, 
an expanded curriculum if we set as our goal becom- 
ing a part of the total school program and serving 
the needs of a// boys and girls. 

As this editorial is being completed it is inter- 
esting to note that The Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals for November, 
1952, is off the press and is being distributed to more 
than 14,000 high school principals throughout the 
country. It is gratifying that this publication which 
has been on the publication agenda of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals for some 
time is devoted to “The Function of Music in the 
Secondary-School Curriculum.” 

The Music Educators National Conference has 
cooperated with the principals in producing the bul- 
letin, and has made arrangements for a special re- 


‘print of the material. This is but one example of the 


type of cooperation and support we can expect when 
we are willing to take our appropriate place in Amer- 
ican education and work with administrators and 
those in other fields of educational endeavor. * & 
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Handsome, durable, sturdy 
Embur All-Metal Music¢ Stand 


No. 295 


Watch your band or orchestra players ‘snap 

ip’ the first time they use your new EMBUR 

stands. They admire the rich, handsome 

appearance. They stop worrying about 

music sliding to the floor, or stands which 

a yi upset at the slightest jar. Having first-rate 
equipment, they work more efficiently. The 
EMBUR Stand is the most durable one 
money can buy. Built entirely of metal, it 
will withstand extremely hard usage and 
even abuse. The Embur All-Metal Stand 
incorporates many exclusive features not 
found in any other music stand 


One piece metal desk—extra wide ledge. 
Beautifully finished in an olive drab 
ettect 


pri 
All steel rods—outer rod “butt-welded”. 
The strongest possibie 
21K pot na 


steel base. 
steel replaces cast iron in this 
tially machined coupling firmly 
tand proper 
jesign—handsome 
stand ‘‘dres 
ic appearances 


Price, each, $10.25 
In Doz. Lots, each, $10.00 


Greater convenience for hued 


anak instrumen tal conductors 


EMBUR ALL-METAL CONDUCTOR’S STAND 


No. 2520 


The Embur Conductor tand features or concert The desk and shelf are 
the same sturdy construction which has finished in a beautiful harmoniously 
ip made the Embur all metal stand the all- lended two tone color effect 
ne tavorite 
" The upright rods are extra large and 
«8 low, to provide for “threading” an 


extra large, solid one-piece metal 
is adjustable to any height or ctric cord when an orchestra lamp is 
igle The wide : If used 
modates all scores needed for rehearsal Price — $16.50 each. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, Inc. 30 East Adams St. Chicago 3, 
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Strophe | 


T PERIODIC intervals, it has 
been customary for workers 
fields to re- 
spect techniques, evaluate results, 
and make such changes in current 
operations as the inspections and 
evaluations indicate to be necessary 
or desirable. Although we have 
made many improvements in edu- 
cational techniques, crime and crim- 
inals are still increasing, our mental 
hospitals accept new patients each 
year at a staggering rate, juvenile 
delinquency is greater today than 
ever before, and we are no closer 
to a solution of the division of 
Opinion in educational philosophy, 
represented for example, by the dif- 
ferent beliefs of Adler and Dewey, 
than we have ever been. 

A similar situation exists in the 
field of education. 
though we have made considerable 
progress in the matter of techniques 
and procedures, and in the generally 
more favorable acceptance of music 
in the schools, the basic facts remain 
the same; concert audiences are very 
little larger than they were years 
ago; church choirs are musically 
worse, and smaller in enrollment, 
although large in number of actual 
choirs; and the musical taste of 
America is at an all-time low. 

In the present series of dis- 
cussions, it will be our purpose to 
raise some questions concerning 


in educational 


music 


Music Education —an Inventory 


P eriodically every music educator must ask where he is going and how and why. Some- 
times we will attempt unconsciously to deceive ourselves. 
identified with “pointing with pride” and “viewing with alarm.” 
neither of these but he is liable to disturb you if you have been feeling over-complacent. 


By ARCHIE N. JONES 


Professor of Music Education 
The University of Texas 


fundamental values, not to become 
involved in nonsense controversies, 
but with the hope that some worth 
while study may eventuate. 

In justification of the statement 
above that our concert audience is 
much smaller than it should be, a 
New York critic told the author 
recently that the New York City 
concert audience numbered less than 
40,000. In the author's own city 
of 150,000, it is about 1,200, less 
than one per cent. In a recent 
survey of ten cities of approximately 
the same size, the concert audience 
in all cases was found to be less 
than one per cent. This means 
that less than one person in a hun- 
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Two extremes can be those 


Archie Jones does 


dred attends concerts, despite the 
fact that almost all school children 
have for more than two generations 
been subjected to musical salesman- 
ship and indoctrination in the public 
schools. It certainly seems reason- 
able to suppose that the building 
of a concert audience ought to be 
one of the major objectives in music 
education. 

Several factors, of course, tend to 
lessen the severity of the indictment. 
It is true that phonograph record 
sales are larger than ever before, 
indicating listening on a home, or 
non-concert basis; more musical in- 
struments are being sold, indicating 
a musical participation in excess of 
anything encountered previously; 
and more than 275 symphony or- 
chestras exist in the United States, 
an increase of several hundred per 
cent. However, the vast majority 
of these operate in the red, contribu- 
tions necessary to operate them 
ranging up to 100 per cent. 

In spite of all that can be said 
in defense of our progress in music 
education, the fact remains that we 
are not doing the job, and the 
commercial interests are out-selling 
us, out-educating us, and doing far 
more than we in popularizing music. 
This is true, of course, in other 
fields, but that is no defense for 
ours. 

Another basic reason for small 
concert audiences is the high price 
structure demanded and made neces- 
sary by the high prices paid concert 
artists. An impresario is faced 

(Please turn to page 39) 
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USIC IS AN art with form 
M and lines, — an architecture 

unique unto itself. This 
form does not yield to comparison 
with any other art form because 
the segments of sound which com- 
prise the architecture of music move 
rapidly, — sound leading to sound, 
tone to tone, chord to chord. The 
substance of music is fleeting eva- 
nescent, never yielding to the de- 
mands of the static forms in art, 
since a musical structure must be 
re-created each time it is heard. 
The conductor is a builder and 
must show the same deft care in 
dealing with the moving lines of 
music as does any artisan in the in- 
telligent creation of his art, be it 
a cathedral, a painting, or a great 
statue. 

One does not build well by using 
carelessly the materials with which 
the structure 1s builded. The con- 
ductor differs from other builders 
only in the materials he uses, — 
those of rhythm, melody, and har- 
mony. These substances cannot be 
grasped in the hands, yet they must 
be used to create a perspective 
which will show heighth and depth, 
near objects and far objects, and 
will, in the final analysis create a 
tonal picture that will convey an 
emotion. Perspective is as important 
a word in music as in any other art, 
yet it is a word with which the aver- 
age conductor has only a speaking 
acquaintance. There are valid prin- 
ciples of interpretation through 
which perspective in music may be 
revealed. negation of these 
principles causes the performance 
to become distorted, and totally un- 
like the musical structure envisioned 
by the composer. 

One hears many superior per- 
formances done by school bands. 


12 


Hints for Interpretation 


If this article doesn’t affect your conducting — or play- 
ing — or listening, you are either a musical (and indus- 
trious) genius or beyond hope. Or do you prefer your 
Debussy robust and your Mozart a la Tschaikowsky? 


By JAMES NEILSON 


Oklahoma City University 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Indeed, many performances are 
models of perfection, conducted by 
intelligent musicians with a great 
capacity for understanding every 
implication inherent to the music 
in performance. The motivating 
factors in the superior performance 
are found to be these: 


1. The production of a correct 
tone within well-ordered dynamic 
ranges. The ensemble tone has 
quality, the correct color at the 
right time. (This last is very 
important; without it, the im- 
plied emotional content in music 
cannot be truly released.) It has 
freedom, is natural — never 
forced, blends within its various 
colors as do the colors of a great 
painting, and is under perfect 
control. 


2. Intonation is accurate. Im- 
purities of intonation do not ex- 
ist in the well-ordered perform- 
ance. Yet, intonation should be 
colored by the demands of the 
chord, of the melodic outline, by 
the kind and nature of the em- 
bellishments and ornamentation, 
by the moment of phrase climax, 
of phrase cadence, and by the 
timbre and sonority through 
which expression is made mani- 
fest. How wonderful in the 
great orchestras to hear lower 
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neighbors which are actually 
lower neighbors, not notes a half 
step lower; to hear the appog- 
giatura and other embellishments 
colored according to their prox- 
imity to the essential tone; to 
hear scale-steps lead one into an- 
other in natural sequence,-not the 
forced sequence of the tempered 
scale. We have a long way to 
go in our bands if we are to 
heed all the implications of ac- 
curate intonation. 


3. Rhythm with correctly spaced 
stress patterns, taut—yet smooth- 
ly flowing; rhythmic motivation 
which defines the phrase, estab- 
lishes phrase precedence, and 
makes clear the entire scope of 
forward motion. 

4. Technical competence in per- 
formance. This competence is 
communicated from conductor to 
performer, since the conductor 
must reject every sound that does 
not fit into a well-ordered pattern. 
The conductor who allows to go 
unheeded any derilections from 
the score can blame himself for 
the ineffectiveness of his reading. 


5. The sincerity of the interpreta- 
tion. The superior conductor is 
well aware of the necessity for 
mastering the score. In no other 
way can he communicate the 
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Author Neilson as he conducts Oklahoma City University Band. 


message of the music. He will 
never guess concerning speeds or 
dynamics. He knows that the 
language of music is in itself 
convincingly sincere and when 
it is allowed to speak unimpeded 
by human frailty, its message be- 
comes clear to all who listen. No 

interpretation which belies a 

careful study of the score can be 

called sincere. 

Hence, the conductor is a critic 
of his own performance as well as 
of other performances he hears. In 
this article, I choose to speak to 
you as a critic. I trust you will 
find my criticisms constructive, 


clearly expressed, exposing those 
weaknesses known to exist in the 
performances of our bands. Time 
and space permit mention of only 
a few. 


M ANY bands play in tune rea- 

sonably well and develop a 
good ensemble tone yet never main- 
tain a balanced ensemble sonority. 
It is the ever present duty of the 
conductor to achieve a constant 
balance of sonorities. The con- 
ductor solely is to blame when 
segments of the music are out of 
dynamic balance. All of us have 
had occasion to note the exceptions 
— bands in which certain instru- 
ments or groups of instruments 
predominate thereby creating a 
false sense of musical perspective. 
There will be no balance in the 
ensemble sonority unless dynamics 
are assigned carefully according to 
the prevailing use of the instru- 
ments, to the timbre inherent to 
these instruments, the sonority ex- 
pected by the composer, and the de- 
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mands made by the melodic outline. 
Unless a careful study of the score 
has been made, it will be impossible 
to estimate and to evaluate the 
quantity of sound which must be 
used in the clear expression of the 
music. This analysis must discover 
the form used by the composer, 
evaluate the harmonic content, and 
precisely delineate phrase contour 
with the consequent serial presenta- 
tion of phrase climaxes. It must 
discover the hidden arcs of melody 
in contrapuntal music, since these 
melodic arcs may be disclosed to 
the ear only when a correct ratio 
of dynamics has been apportioned. 
The analysis must make clear top 
line melody, inner voice harmony 
and bass line support, assigning a 
properly regulated dynamic to each. 
And, there are so many things that 
happen chord-wise in music. The 
chord root, third and fifth, are im- 
portant in the order named, but by 
placing a chord in the first inver- 
sion, the third or fifth may gain 
weight-precedence over the root. 
Chords of the seventh and ninth 
offer puzzling equations in balance, 
according to the activity of the 
chordal components in forward pro- 
gression. Many questions should 
be asked when assigning the ratio 
of dynamics. Is the chord in motion 
or at rest? Is a modulation being 
effected? In what voices do the 
doublings occur? What should be 
the prevailing sonorities and tim- 
bres? To answer these and other 
questions concerning correct 
balance, requires an accurate knowl- 
edge of styles and harmonic idioms, 
plus the specific knowledge of sepa- 
rate timbres as they relate them- 
selves to ensemble sonority. A valid 
interpretation is possible only after 
the score has been carefully studied 
and these implications understood. 


Since the expressive content in 
music is most often released through 
melody, all melodic arcs must be 
placed within the proper dynamic 


(Please turn to page 45) 
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N ORGAN which can be heard 
A only by the pupil who is 

playing it, and on which an 
unlimited number of pupils may 
play simultaneously, is the revolu- 
tionary invention of Mr. N.D.H. 
Belham, senior science master at 
Mid-Essex Technical School in 
Chelmsford, England. 

During the war Mr. Belham 
worked on radar, and as a relaxa- 
tion reflected on teaching problems 
other than those of the laboratory. 
Being a music enthusiast he has al- 
ways felt that the teaching of music 
in schools — which here so often 
means only singing — tended to 
contribute little to the pupil's ap- 
preciation of music in later life. 
Few schools have facilities for in- 
dividual instrumental instruction, 
yet most experts consider that train- 
ing On an instrument is essential to 
a full understanding of music. 

Instead of regretting the problem 
and giving it up as insoluble, Mr. 
Belham brought his scientific train- 
ing to bear upon it and set about 
designing an electronic organ on 
which a number of pupils could be 
taught at the same time. After 
five years’ experiment he has pro- 
duced a multi-keyboard silent organ 
which may revolutionize some as- 
pects of the teaching of music, in 
and out of school, in Britain and 
abroad. 

The principle of this new organ 
is, briefly, that a single tone unit 
supplies any number of individual 
keyboards which can be played si- 
multaneously, but whose notes can 
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A British Experiment 
with Keyboard 


T he new “multi-keyboard silent organ” is solv- 
ing many problems in certain British schools. 


By WENDY HALL 


English Journalist 


be heard only through headphones 
worn by the player and the teacher 
who listens in. The photograph of 
Mr. Belham’s prototype gives an 
indication of the form the silent 
organ will take. The manufactured 
version being made by the Miller 
Organ Company of Norwich in the 
English country of Norfolk is a- 
dapted for classroom rather than 
experimental use, and incorporates 
a number of changes in design, 
though none in basic construction. 

From the photograph it will be 
seen that the keyboards, each of 
three octaves, are built into a single 
unit. For teaching purposes it is 
preferable to make each keyboard 
a separate unit, so that the total 
of 24 keyboards — this being con- 
sidered the maximum desirable al- 
though the organ can supply an un- 
limited number — may be disposed 
according to the size and shape of 
the classroom. The manufactured 
keyboard will also consist of four 
octaves, two above and two below 
Middle C, instead of three as in 
the prototype. 

On the original model the teach- 
ers unit (not shown in the photo- 
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gtaph) is built in one with the 
pupil's keyboards, while the valves 
of the organ can be seen at the far 
end of the keyboard sequence. In 
the manufactured version the tone 
unit and a keyboard will be com- 
bined in the teacher's console which 
can be placed in front of the class. 

This new instrument is called an 
organ because it is designed on the 
principle of an organ and because 
its diapason tone and attack is that 
of the pipe organ. In this it is 
superior to some electronic instru- 
ments which produce a sudden, 
jerky note. But it is without stops 
and pedals, though a volume con- 
trol pedal may be incorporated in 
it, and this is the key to its imme- 
diate value as a teaching instrument. 
A piano teacher with no experience 
of the organ can teach on the multi- 
keyboard silent organ. He has no 
need to learn to play it; he has 
merely to master the totally differ- 
ent teaching technique it demands. 
Equally, the pupil who comes to the 
silent organ as his first instrument 
can proceed directly to the piano 
and has only to accustom himself 
te a change in touch and tone. 
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Inventor N. D. N. Belham listens as four girls play different pieces on his new device. 


IVEN 24 pupils in the class- 

room, all playing on their own 
keyboards, and perhaps all playing 
different pieces of music, what is 
the teaching technique? The teach- 
er, wearing headphones, sits at the 
console which is equipped with a 
microphone and a_ switchboard 
numbered from 1 to 24 to corre- 
spond with each pupil's keyboard. 
Let us suppose that Betty Smith is 
playing The Bluebells of Scotland 


at Keyboard No. 10. The teacher 
turns his switch to No. 10, and the 
notes of The Bluebells of Scotland 
come through his headphones. 
He observes that Betty is repeat- 
edly playing B natural instead of 
B flat, and he tells her so through 
the microphone which carries the 
message through Betty's head- 
phones. No other pupil hears the 
reproof. The teacher may, at the 
same time, suspect that Betty's 


fingering is faulty, and leave the 


console to stand behind her. He 
may plug in his headphones at her 
keyboard where there are sockets 
for both teacher's and pupil's head- 
phones. In the photograph Mr. 
Belham is seen facing the pupils 
as he listens in; but it is clearly bet- 
ter for the teacher to stand behind 
the pupil. Provision for this posi- 


(Please turn to page 36) 
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Fundamental Experiences 


HYTHM IS QUITE generally 
R acknowledged to be the most 
elemental of the phases of 
music, and many musicians consider 
it to be also the most fundamental! 
of primary importance in musi- 
cal training and performance. Yet, 
experience and observation oblige 
the writer to state that in American 
music education, it is all too often 
the practice to relegate true rhyth- 
mic training to a secondary role 
or even to neglect it altogether. 
The truth of this statement is ob- 
vious to those who teach first year 
college courses in Ear Training, 
Aural Theory, Fundamentals of 
Musicianship and similar courses. 
Perhaps our difficulties are due 
in part to our misconceptions of 
rhythm in music and the processes 
and activities through which feel- 
ing for rhythm may be acquired and 
developed. 

We teachers of music must real- 
ize that the development of a sense 
of rhythm is not an intellectual 
process. It is true that there are 
elements of mathematics in rhythm, 
but the mathematics of rhythm 
evolves from the rhythmic experi- 
ence; rhythmic feeling does not 
grow out of the mathematics of 
thythm. Every phase of rhythm 
should be experienced by the pupil 
through physical activity before the 
symbols of rhythm notation are pre- 
sented, and before the mathemat- 
ical implications of note values and 
of the measure signature are con- 
sidered. 

What, then, are the physical ac- 
tivities a pupil should have before 
he can be expected to read the 
rhythm of a song? He should: 


1. Learn to “keep time’ to music 
— to make the most simple 


in Rhythm 


By E. J. SCHULTZ 


Chairman, Department of Music Education 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


. . until our pupils read rhythm well, we are 


not justified in using music time in our schools in 
more or less futile attempts at tonal reading ...” 


physical responses to the funda- 
mental beat of the music by 
marching, swinging arms like a 
pendulum, clapping hands, play- 
ing rhythm instruments, playing 
cobbler or blacksmith, see-saw, 
etc. 


2. Respond to imitative rhythms 
(free response) and to the nat- 
ural rhythms — walking, run- 
ning, skipping (directed re- 
sponse) ; the pupil should actual- 
ly walk, run, skip, etc., to the 
music. He should “do what the 
music is doing.” 


3. Feel the strong and weak beats 
in music, thus developing a feel- 
ing for measure in music (Strong, 
weak; Strong, weak, weak, 
Strong, weak, weak, weak). The 
pupil may show this feeling 
for measure by throwing “balls” 
(imaginary) held one in each 
hand to the floor on_ the 
strong beats and “catching’’ the 
balls with palms of both hands 
as the balls bounce. Another 
method is to swing both arms 
like the pendulum of a large 


clock, swinging them very vigor- 
ously on “strong” and letting 
them swing very easily on the 
“weak” beats. 


Figure 1. Measure Feeling 
“Pendulum” 
Swing high and with great vigor on 
each STRONG and let arms just 
barely swing from side to side (as 
they hang in front of body) on each 
“weak”. 


4. Be made aurally consious of 
tones longer than “walking 
notes,” and identify them as two- 
beat, three-beat or four-beat 
notes. 
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5. Respond to changes of 
rhythms in continuous music 
(running to walking to skipping, 
etc.). 


6. Respond to changes of meas- 
ure in continuous music (Sfrong, 
weak, to Strong, weak, weak, to 
Strong, weak, weak, weak, etc.). 


7. Respond to phrases in songs 
and instrumental music, thus de- 
veloping a feeling for the phrase 
in music. This feeling for the 
phrase may be shown in songs 
by one row singing the first 
phrase, the next row the second 
phrase, and so on. The same 
may also be done by individual 
pupils. In instrumental music, 
this feeling may be shown by 
raising the arms in an upward- 


Figure 2. Measure Feeling 
“Bouncing Ball” 
“Throw the ball’ vigorously to the 


floor on each STRONG, and “catch” 
it (one, two, or three times — de- 


pending on the measure) on “weak”. 


outward circular motion on the 
rise of the phrase and lowering 
of the arms on the fall of the 
phrase. In another method, the 
pupil places both hands far to 
his left, moves them slowly in an 
arc in front of him and lets them 
come to rest far to his right at 
the end of the phrase; on the 
next phrase the motion is re- 
versed. 

All of the preceding activities 
and responses are essential pre- 
notational experiences for the pupil. 


He must learn to “speak the 
language of rhythm” through his 
body muscles before the symbols of 
rhythm are introduced. 

If the rhythm-sensing or feeling 
experiences have been thorough, 
the pupil is ready to be shown, or 
better yet, to be led to discover: 

1. what walking notes (quarter 

notes), running notes (eighth 


6. that much of the time the top 

number tells whether the meas- 

ure is Strong, weak (8, 4) or 
3 


Figure 4. Phrasing 
“Making an Arc” 


Both arms at left at start of first 
phrase; arms move = and across body 


on rise of phrase, descend and come 
to rest at fall and close of phrase. Re- 
verse direction for alternate phrases. 


Figure 3. Phrasing 
“Making a Heart” 
Arms down in front of body at the 
start of each phrase; arms ascend on 
rise of phrase, and descend on fall of 


Strong, weak, weak (8, 4, 2) or 

Strong, weak, weak, weak, 

444 

(8, 4, 2); but 

7. that this is not a/ways true; 
6 


phrase. Repeat for each succeeding 
phrase. 
notes), two-beat notes (half 


notes), etc., “look like;” that is, 
how they are written; 

2. that the bar in music usually 
is placed just before the strong 
beat; 

3. that a measure of music — 
the music between two bars — 
usually contains a strong beat 
plus one or two or more weak 
beats; 

4. that in his school music books 
the music is usually printed 
phrase-wise, and that similar 
phrases look the same; 

5. that the top number of the 
measure signature tells how 
many of the kind of notes indi- 
cated by the lower number (of 
the measure signature) will fill 
a measure; 


for example, 8 is Strong, weak; 
9 12 
8 is Strong, weak, weak, and 8 
is Strong, weak, weak, weak. 
4 
Also there are songs with a 4 
measure signature which should 
be felt as duple (Strong, weak) 
measure. Furthermore, it must 
be noted that many songs with a 
3 
4 measure signature should be 
felt as having only one beat to 
the measure; in such cases the 
odd measures (first, third, fifth, 
etc.) are Strong and the even 
measures (second, fourth, etc.) 
are weak.’ 
(Please turn to page 34) 
; Mt js well to remember that some compositions 


may have accents which do not always coincide 
with the measure pattern. These are exceptions 


which must be dealt with properly as they arise. 
As a rule, in school music series texts, such rhythm 
problems are encountered only atter the regular 
measure patterns have been mastered. 
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The music corner can be an asset from first through the eight grade. 


Music and the Audio-Visual 


SURVEY OF music education 
the startling fact that 

no music period could pos- 
sibly proceed without the aid of 
several types of audio-visual mate- 
rials. From kindergarten through 
college the music teacher finds that 
such aids are indispensable in pre- 
senting musical literature. 

Singing folk songs, and playing 
the native accompanying instru- 
ments is the most direct way of 
coming near to feeling as people 
of other races feel when they are 
happy or sad. Hea: ing their music, 
though more indirect, is extremely 
valuable in teaching boys and girls 
about other people. The boom- 
boom-boom-boom of an Indian tom- 
tom; the tambourine, castanets, and 
maracas add color to native songs. 
With a gong, cymbals, triangle and 


Audio-visual aids are not restricted to expensive mechanical 
gadgets. The blackboard, printed page, home-made instru- 
ments, and many other daily-usage items join films and re- 
cordings as tools of vision and hearing related to music. 


By RUTH CHENEY GREEN 


Pacific Grove, California 


a tone block it is possible to capture 
the peculiar Oriental flavor of a 
Chinese song. A native dance or 
game to go with a particular song 
is invaluable in noting differences 
between the basic characteristics of 
different peoples of the world. Chil- 
dren sense the outstanding qualities 
of any people by singing, hearing, 
and using the music of that people. 


No other method, except actually 
visiting, could do so much toward 
understanding, appreciating and 
sympathizing with other peoples 
of the world, both past and present. 

Singing, in itself, is an excellent 
example of direct experience. In 
rote presentation, the group hears 
the teacher sing the song and im- 
mediately imitates her performance. 
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They must first listen to her and 
then sing the song. How well they 
do it the first time depends on how 
well she has chosen the tune, how 
well she has sung it, and upon how 
attentive the group is while she 
sings it. By singing many songs 
the students gradually become 
aware of melody and tonal, as well 
as rhythmical patterns. 

Rhythm, another direct experi- 
ence, is such an important part of 
any musical experience that much 
time is spent on free rhythms and 
rhythm band in the primary grades. 
Formal rhythm band is seldom 
found in the intermediate music 
period. But rhythm is still stressed 
in the accompaniment of songs by 
using native drums, and other in- 
struments typical of the song being 
studied. 

When music is used in special 
units of work, it is able to widen 
the span of knowledge concerning 
that area. As we study the peoples 
of the earth; their environment; 
their religious customs; their art 
and cultural interests; music can 
clarify and make real the people 
of other nationalities. 


In order to provide the richest 
possible background, we make in 
class as many authentic instruments 
as is practicable. A nail keg can be 
turned into an Indian tom-tom and 
used to reproduce Indian rhythms. 
We select a smooth nail keg and 
remove the middle bands, leaving 
only the top and bottom wires to 
hold it together. Next it is sanded 
smooth, and the other end is cut 
out. Now it is ready to paint. Poster, 
or other water soluble paints are 
used to paint the keg in authentic 
Indian designs, and fixed. After 
the paint is dry it is ready for the 
drum heads which may be made 
from paper, cloth, or rubber. How- 
ever, we have a friendly music deal- 
er who saves discarded drum heads 
for us. We soak them over night 
before stretching them over the keg 
frame. The thongs for fastening 


are cut from other scraps of hide, 
and soaked with the heads for 
softening and pliability. The hide 
is stretched quite tightly over thie 
frame, and fastened (temporarily) 
with tacks. Then the holes are cut 
for the lacings, and it is laced with 
the softened thong. If the drum 
head is to be painted, it should be 
done at this time, before the hide 
dries. No one should be permitted 
to ‘test’ the drum before it is 
thoroughly dry. 

An authentic Indian hand rattle 
may be made from small pieces of 
an old drumhead. First cut two 
circles about two inches in diameter. 


These boys are stretching an old drumhead over a nail keg. 


Then cut a long thin strip of hide 
by cutting around and around mak- 
ing a continuous strip, from another 
scrap. Soak the circles and the strip, 
which should be about 24 inches 
long, in water overnight. Place the 
two circles together and sew them 
together with a darning needle 
threaded with the thin strip. There 
will be what appears to be far too 
much thong, but it will be used 
later so do not cut it. Leave two 
openings one-fourth inches wide at 
opposite sides of the circle for in- 
serting the handle. Now one hole 
should be stopped up with a cork, 


(Please turn to page 52) 


The keg has 


already been sanded and painted with authentic Indian designs by an older 
boy, and will soon be used to accompany Indian songs. i 
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PAS. 


Let Bells Ring on Our Silver Anniversary 


for Musicians Everywhere Are Acclaiming Hoffman WMusic 


A New NOBLE CAIN 


Choral Publications 
Just Off Press! 


For Lent and Easter 


45211 Easter Bells — Durocher — SA ......... 

45212 Ring Ye Joy Bells — Durocher — SA . 

45619 A Joyous Easter Song — House — SSA .. 

16336 The Gates of Heaven — Youse — SATB . 
Also 46110 — SAB ........ 

16343 Message of the Bells — Pobimann — SATB . 

46338 Prayer for Safekeeping — Kilpatrick — SATB 

46346 Christ the Lord is Risen arr. Bick — SATB 


For General Occasions 


45620 Ave Maria — Pohlmann —- SSA . 

45618 God Ever-Faithful — Kilpatrick 
12544 One Melodious Song — Elliott — SSA 
12543 Slumber Song — Louise Evans — SSA 
11614 Song of the Sailor — Strickland — TTBB 


16341 Cherubim Song — Gretch: aninoff /Cain — 
SATB 
16340 Lord Have Mercy on Us -- 


Gretchaninoff/Cain .. 
43224 Magical Moon — Elliott — SATB 
43225 Heigh, Nelly! — Rhea — SATB ..... 
16334 O Come, Let Us Sing — Mascho ff — SATB .. 
16339 O Glorious One Gretchaninoff /Cain — 
SATB 
16342 God Most Glorious — Pohlmann — SATB 
43226 Roll, Jordan, Roll — Frederick — SATB . 
46335 We Praise Thee — Gretchaninoff/Cain — 
16347 Send Forth Thy Spirit — Schuetky/Scott - 
SATB .. : 
43227 Chillun Come on Home Cain — SATB 
43228 Steal Away: — Walton —- SATB . 
16345 Cherubim Song No. 7 — 
Bortniansky/Scott — SATB 


New ‘‘Song of the West”’ 
Purple Hills by Jim Evans 
A “natural.” You must review this! Your groups 
will feature it on many programs, and hum the tune 
for months to come! 41110, TB; 42545, SSA ....... 
. each .18 


Choral Collection 


Hoffman Chorister for Mixed Voices 


Comp. and arr. by Noble Cain 


Just Off Press! Choir directors: here is your perfect answer 
— a complete book of 15 sacred selections for the a cappella 


choir which enjoys “only the best.” 
tinctive and builds a worthy repertoire. ME ........ 


Each number is dis- 
$1.00 


Choice Operettas for Spring 


First 3 Grades 


Early Bird Catches the Worm — Grant-Schaefer $1.00 
Land of Dreams Come True — Campbell $1.25 
Grades 4 through 7 
Around the Seasons — Hicks ; $1.25 
Cinderella's Slipper — Grant-Schaefer . 1.25 
Make-Believe Magic — Campbell .. Ls 
Sliding Down a Moonbeam — House ..... scot HES 
Snow White and the 7 Dwarfs — Grant-Schaefer 1.25 
Tom Sawyer — Grant-Schaefer . 1.25 
Junior High 
Days o’ Kerry Dancing — O'Neill . 2.25 
Treasure Island — Grant-Schaefer 1.50 
White Gypsy — Grant-Schaefer . 1.25 
Senior High 
Ask the Professor — Clark . 1.50 
Belle of Bagdad — Jobnson . ; bs 1.75 
Georgia Jubilee Minstrel — Johnson 1.50 
John Paul Jones — Lee . oa 1.50 
Old Kentucky Garden — Grant-Schaefer_ 1.50 
Rancho Rivera — Clark 1.75 
Words and Music — Lee ........ 1.75 
The complete catalog describes many more — 50 in all! 


Send for it! 


Directors: free reference copies of any 10 octavo on request! Send your quantity orders 
direct or through your dealer. Send for free complete SILVER ANNIVERSARY CAT- 


ALOG today! 


RAYMOND A. Hoffman co. 


118 West Ohio Street 


Chicago 10, Illinois 
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The Supervisor and the 


First-Year Teacher 


T hat first class, that first day, that first week of teaching in 
a new situation — can that period be made more pleasant 
for the new teacher and therefore better for the students? 


HAT HELP SHOULD a 

new teacher coming into 

a new community and new 
school system expect from those 
with whom he will be working for 
the weeks, months, and perhaps 
years to come? Where does the 
supervisor fit into this picture? 

To these new teachers, and to the 
pupils they will guide, we owe all 
the help that can be gathered from 
the long and varied experience of 
the entire school staff and from the 
resources of the community. We 
owe them, and the school systems 
of which they will be a part, all 
possible assistance in their adjust- 
ment to a new situation. We owe 
them the sympathetic counsel which 
will give them a feeling of security 
and success. We owe them the 
guidance they need in their profes- 
sional and technical development. 
We owe them, in short, a well- 
organized and complete plan of 
teacher induction. 

Too often school systems have 
failed in this very important phase 
of personnel work. Although they 
show great concern for helping new 
pupils to make happy adjustments, 
they tend to neglect the needs of 
new teachers whose work with 
these same children may be ineffec- 
tual because of inadequate guidance 
during the period of adjustment and 
orientation. The beginning teacher 
in such school systems is compelled 
tc resort to time-consuming, often 
disheartening trial-and-error meth- 


By E. ROLLIN SILFIES 


Supervisor of Instrumental Music 
Oakland Public Schools, California 


ods in meeting problems with which 
he has a right to expect help. His 
personal and professional develop- 
ment is left to chance and to the 
good offices of older teachers who 
have so nearly forgotten the diffi- 
culties of beginning teachers that 
they no longer are able to recognize 
their significance. Unless we have 
an organized plan of orientation, 
the problems of the new teacher can 
easily be overlooked or remain un- 
discovered during the critical period 
when habits and attitudes (which 
will largely determine his profes- 
sional failure or success) are being 
formed. 


I should like to give you a picture 
of the orientation program set up 
for new teachers in the Oakland, 
California, Public Schools. After 
their appointment has been con- 
firmed, each t: xcher receives a let- 
ter of welcome ‘:om the superin- 
endent, Mr. Selmer Berg. This 
letter also informs each teacher of 
the dates and times of the two-day 
orientation program which is 
planned for them. 

On the first day the new teacher 
has the opportunity to visit his 
school, or schools and becomes ac- 
guainted with the principal. He 
is shown about the school, discusses 
plans for the coming semester, and 
becomes acquainted with his partic- 
ular room and physical setup, such 
as music racks, chairs, music, and 
instruments. It is the principal's 
responsibility on this first day to de- 
vote all of his time to any new 
teachers assigned to his building. 
Teachers have time to collect mate- 
rials, books, and equipment, as well 
as to make their rooms attractive 
and invituig before the opening day 
of school. 

The second day of the orientation 
program is devoted to getting ac- 
quainted with the services and per- 
sonnel of the Administration Build- 
ing. In the morning all new 
teachers meet in the auditorium of 
the Administration Building where 
they are greeted with a coffee hour, 
which amounts to a second break- 


(Please turn to next page) 
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The Supervisor and the First-Year Teacher 


fast. All administrators and super- 
visory staff are on hand to greet 
the newcomers, assist in introduc- 
tions, and make them feel ‘“‘at 
home.” This is followed by a 
word of welcome by our superin- 
tendent and a personal introduction 
of all new teachers. Next comes 
an overview of the Teachers’ Hand- 


(Continued from preceding page) 


book and information on adminis- 
trative routine. Small groups, un- 
der the guidance of some staff mem- 
ber, are then taken on a tour of 
the Administration Building. 

At noon, a luncheon and program 
are planned. This luncheon is 
sponsored and paid for by the Oak- 


land Teachers’ Association, a pro- 


CHORAL 
Harold Flammer wy sic 


FESTIVAL PROGRAMS 


LET THERE BE MUSIC 
SATB 81180 


SSA 83209 


O SING YOUR SONGS 
SATB 81154 


SATB 81196 
THE BUILDER 
SATB 81021 SAB 
DEDICATION 
SATB 81043 SAB 
SSA 83096 
SOUL OF MY BEING 
THE YEAR'S AT THE SPRING 
SATB 81135 SAB 88042 
AS TORRENTS IN SUMMER 
SATB 81068 SAB 88046 
WHEN MUSIC SOUNDS 
ALL GLORY LAUD AND HONOR 


SATB 81127 

THE CREATION 

SATB 84130 TTBB 
HOLY LORD OF ALL 

SATB 84311 
GCD IS A SPIRIT 

SATB 84141 
SSA 89018 


OPENING and CLOSING CHORUSES 


SAB 88065 


SAB 88050 
AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL (Medley) 


SAB 88514 


COMMENCEMENT 


Frances Williams 
TTBB 82145 
SA 87070 


Noble Cain 
SSA 83170 
Ward-Pinney 
SSA 83192 
Charles Wakefield Cadman 
88009 TTBB 82011 
Franz-Riegger 
88012 TTBB 82065 
SA 87043 


SATB 81179 Noble Cain 


Noble Cain 
SA 87057 
Elgar-Cain 
SA 87059 
Noble Cain 
Teschner-Cain 
Band, Orch. or Comb.) 
SSA 83159 
Willy Richter 
85011 SSAA 89063 
Frances Williams 
TTBB 85032 
C. Albert Scholin 
TTBB 85019 
SA 86047 


SSA 83131 


SSA 83169 
SATB 81194 


j 
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j 
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, 
(Available for Symph. 
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j 


Average Price each 
Send for Copies “On Approval” 


HAROLD FLAMMER INC. 


Music Publishers and Dealers 


251 W. 19th St., New York 11, N.Y. 


fessional teachers’ organization 
affiliated with the California Teach- 
ers’ Association and the National 
Education Association. 


In the afternoon each new teach- 
er meets with the special subject 
supervisor in order to get a better 
understanding of the policies and 
procedures of the school system and 
of the school to which he is as- 
signed, and also to acquaint him- 
self with the instructional materials 
and facilities with which he will 
be working. 


From this point on, the supervi- 
sor plays a very important part in 
the development of the new teach- 
er and the full utilization of his 
capabilities. When I refer to su- 
pervisor, I also mean to include 
principal, superintendent, or any 
other person who acts in a super- 
visory capacity to help the new 
teacher become better adjusted in 
his new situation and become a 
more efficient and effective teacher. 


S UPERVISION is a highly personal- 

ized business. A supervisor 
must consider all the individual 
differences that exist among teach- 
ers. Supervision requires a very 
competent, well-trained individual. 
A supervisor deserves and must 
have the respect of his teachers. 
Yet he should, always remember 
that in the actual teaching process 
his position is merely that of a help- 
er. 


The basic function of supervision 
is to improve the learning situation 
for children. If any person in a 
supervisory position is not contrib- 


uting to more effective learning in 


the classroom, his existence in that 
position cannot be justified. Or- 
ganization, equipment, staff rela- 
tionships, and teacher-welfare are 
important only as devices for im- 
proving learning opportunities for 
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children. Supervision is a service 
activity that exists to help teachers 
do their job better. 


The first gestures of friendship 
must be followed up by a longer 
conference in which the new teacher 
really gets an impression of the 
sincere, warm welcome of the super- 
visor. Much of the difficulty of the 
first few days or weeks can be made 
insignificant by this type of greet- 
ing. Above all, a new employee 
needs to feel that he is wanted on 
the staff he is entering. 


One of the most complicated 
types of information a new teacher 
needs is instruction in record keep- 
ing. Systems vary from school to 
school, and many difficulties and 
worries can be avoided if the record 
system and the teacher's responsi- 
bility are explained in the begin- 
ning. 


One of the ways of giving a new 
teacher self-confidence is to define 
his duties carefully. Outline the 
nature and amount of work to be 
done. The teacher will then feel 
more confident that his efforts will 
be successful. Much insecurity 
comes from not knowing what is 
expected and when it is expected. 
When tasks are indefinite, the feel- 
ings of insecurity mount because 
the new teacher has no job require- 
ments by which he can evaluate the 
extent to which he is measuring up 
to what is expected of him. 


Another responsibility. of the 
supervisor to a new employee is to 
give him a feeling of pride in the 
new institution. To do this involves 
giving an understanding of the back- 
ground of the department, its past 
achievements, the goals for which 
it is strivin, and the way in which 
it works. If the school organiza- 
tion does not make a person proud 
to be a part of it, the supervisor has 
not done the job that he should. 
He should indicate to the new em- 
ployee the ways the staff is attempt- 
ing to improve it. 


Another step in the introduction 
of the new teacher is to give him 
a feeling of confidence in himself. 
The first few days on any new job 
are trying days that test the self- 
confidence of anyone. Even though 
the teacher has been successful in 
a previous job, he always has a 
question in his mind about being 
able to achieve the same success in 
the new job. New people, new 


types of students, and new working 
conditions require new patterns of 
relationships and operations. The 
supervisor can help the new teacher 
by reaffirming the confidence felt 
in the employee when he was hired. 

A supervisor must encourage the 
teachers to act according to the cul- 
tural pattern of the community they 
serve. One cannot expect to hold 


(Please turn to next page) 


transposed to B’; Horn 
clef. 


handling. 


ever. 


ALTHOUGH this is in 


© substantial reasons why the 


HAMPTON ORCHESTRA LIBRARY 


is a favorite with both Symphony 
Orchestras and High School 
or College Orchestras: 
IT embraces the major 
Brahms, Haydn, Mozart and Schubert, as well 


as more recent composers: 
Prokotieff and Johann Strauss among others. 


IN most cases Wind parts (Cl. Tpt.) have been 


EXTRA heavy white paper and clear engraving 
evident in Score and Parts. Paper size 10!/2 x 131%, 
inches. All scores are plastic-bound, insuring easy 


works of Beethoven, 


Chabrier, Enesco, 


parts to F; Tromb. in bass 


ANY Hampton Orchestra work may be played 
without payment of any performance fee whatso- 


every respect a critically 


correct and superior edition, its prices are well 
within the budget of any orchestra group. 


For instance: Mozart's “Haffner” Symphony costs 
only $6.50 for a Score and a complete set of parts. 
With extra Strings (7.7.6.5.5) it costs just $16.50 


To convince you further, may we send you free of 


charge, our 32 page descriptive catalog containing 
all necessary data regarding this truly remarkable 
library? Just drop us a postcard. 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


RCA Bidg. Radio City 
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a leadership position in any society 
unless he is willing to accept the 
mores, customs, traditions, and ta- 
boos of that society. 

Concern about the mental hy- 
giene of the teachers is a major ob- 
ligation of the supervisor. He 
should do everything possible to 
help the new teacher feel secure, 
gain recognition, and maintain en- 
thusiasm for the teaching profes- 
sion. These persona! feelings are 
basic in good teaching. 


T BEST, teaching results in seri- 

ous nervous tensions. These 
tensions arise from anxieties involv- 
ing the welfare of the children, the 
leadership conflict between children 
and teacher, the desire to please 
parents and administration, the 
question of job security, and hun- 
dreds of other occupational and per- 


MEN’S VOICES 
Oct. No 


10069 BURLEIGH, H. T. Deep River Dig My Grave (Deis).... . .20 
10074 FRANK, M. G. 18 
10071 GUSTAF, P. Spring Song (Rosenberg) (Full)......... 18 
10075 NILES, J. J. The Frog in the Spring.............++ .20 


10063 SPEAKS, 0. 


MIXED VOICES 
Oct. No 


On the Road to Mandalay (Enders) (Full). .30 
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sonal worries. As a result, emotion- 
al storms are likely to be more com- 
mon to teachers than to individuals 
in other walks of life. The fact 
that a music teacher is constantly 
in a position of leadership also en- 
courages “prima donna” tactics, 
grandstanding, refusals to submit to 
instructions, tendencies toward in- 
dependent action, and other person- 
al difficulties. The supervisor must 
help the teacher to meet these prob- 
lems. It is not recommended that 
all supervisors study psychiatry, but 
it is important that supervisors be 
able to give some help in the area 
of human relations. 


Personal interviews with the new 
teacher are of inestimable value in 
the improvement of instruction. In 
conference the teacher's work can 
be discussed in detail, teaching pro- 


LATEST CHORAL RELEASES 


(4 Parts unless otherwise specified) 


cedures explained, problems dis- 
cussed, and possible solutions 
worked out. 

In all conferences the supervisor 
must give evidence of a sincere de- 
sire to help the teacher in every way 
possible. A kind and sympathetic 
attitude on the part of the super- 
visor contributes much in effecting 
a cordial relationship between the 
two. A supervisor should be as 
quick to commend good work as 
to criticize mediocre or poor work. 
Criticism should be constructive and 
should be given in a friendly, im- 
personal way, after which it should 
be thoroughly discussed with the 
teacher. 

The supervisor should have many 
conferences with the new teacher. 
In presenting an over-view of work 


(Please turn to page 61) 


1008! BARTHOLOMEW, M. The Bottle of Jericho (Full)......... .22 
10078 BARTHOLOMEW, M. Old Ark’s a Moverin’ (Full)......... 
10054 BILLINGS, W. 1 Am the Rose of Sharon (Daniels)... . . .25 
1006) CURRAN, P. Nocturne (Strickling) .......... .22 
9926 FLOTOW, F. v. ‘Tis the Last Rose of Summer, from 
.20 Oct. No 
10076 NILES, J. J. Greenfield (Newton) ................. .20 


G. SCHIRMER 


Cleveland: 43 The Arcade 
Los Angeles: 700 W. 7th St. L 


New York: 3 E. 43rd St. 
Brooklyn: 275 Livingston St. 


10115 


10116 


& 
New Additions to the 


ROBERT SHAW 
Choral Series 


HEINRICH SCHUTZ 
“Three Motets”’ 


10114 Blessed are the faithful (for Six-Parts Chorus of 
Mixed Voices) 


He who with weeping soweth (for Five-Parts 


Chorus of Mixed 25 
Lo, | am the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness (for Six-Parts Chorus of Mixed Voices).... .30 
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Why Rehearse? 


By JAMES W. DUNLOP 


Associate Professor of Music Education 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Mc. Dunlop definitely believes in rehearsals — of a cer- 
tain kind. Which kind? Let him take you through some 
of the rehearsal steps and see what it is that he has in mind. 


HE TITLE of this article may 
lead you to believe that I am 
not convinced that musical or- 
ganizations should rehearse, but let 
me hasten to add that I am all for 
it, provided some definite objectives 
are accomplished at every rehearsal. 
I would like to confine my sub- 
ject to the rehearsal techniques of 
bands in general and concert bands 
in particular. I have been associ- 
ated with this phase of music for 
some time on the high school level, 
and more recently, with the college 
band. Our concert band at Penn 
State rehearses only twice a week, 
one two-hour and one fifty-minute 
period. I say “only” because I feel 
it is not nearly enough (and who 
will argue this point?), but since 
the majority of the personnel is not 
music majors, it is necessary to re- 
hearse during a period when the 
engineers, chemists, ag students and 
others are not engaged in classes, 
labs, and field trips. I suppose I 
should be thankful for those 170 
minutes each week, but at the same 
time I feel a responsibility to give 
these young men and women some- 
thing everytime we get together; 
otherwise — Rehearse?” 
Let me take you to a typical re- 
hearsal. I am convinced a good 
way to begin any rehearsal is start 
on time and, in fairness to your 


band, stop on time. This has be- 
come almost a religion with me, 
and I am willing to admit I have 
a notorious reputation on this score. 

The band manager and his assist- 
ant are responsible for arranging 
the chairs and stands. The music 
folios are distributed by the librar- 
ians, and before we start to tune, I 
list the selections to be rehearsed 


on the blackboard in the front of 
the rehearsal room. Thus members 
may sort their music in the proper 
order at the beginning of the period 
and avoid the confusion of hunting 
parts during the rehearsal. 

With all these preliminaries over, 
we start to tune. Volumes, yes vol- 
umes, have been written on into- 
nation, and I’m not sure that I can 
add anything new. In our rehears- 
als we try to make each player “‘in- 
tonation-conscious” through every 
minute of the rehearsal. We start 
every rehearsal with a Bach Cho- 
rale. Prior to playing Bach an 
electric tuner is turned on 5 to 10 
minutes before the rehearsal prop- 
er so that each player can tune in- 
dividually to the B’ before play- 
ing together in the ensemble. No- 
tice I said B’; I'm still not con- 
vinced a band can tune as effective- 
ly to A when fundamentally many 
of the instruments are constructed 
in the B’ overtone series. (I really 
don’t believe it makes too much 
difference if you tune to concert 

(Please turn to next page) 


The problem: What is the actual dynamic level these 
tubas of the band at State College should play if 
they are going to balance with the flutes playing mf? 
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F, which is particularly good for 
clarinets, B’, A’, or any other note 
as long as you can get every player 
to match this one note. If we can 
agree on one everything a- 
bove or below this point of agree- 
ment is a Compromise 
it!) 

Now to get back to Mr. Bach. 
His chorales are marvelous for giv- 
ing the players a chance to hear 
themselves. So many bands warm 
up (and call it tuning up) with a 
march. What happens? The notes 
go by so fast the poor kids don't 
have a chance to hear themselves 
in relation to the players sitting 
next to them. 


note, 


let's face 


This ts particularly 
true on the clarinet and flute parts, 
and you know as I that 
these sections give you plenty of 
intonation problems in any band. 
I recently heard one of our finest 


as well 


Why Rehearse? 
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service bands in concert and these 
two sections in question fought 
each other all evening. 

I am sure my players are weary 
of hearing me say we tune a// the 
time, not just during the period 
when they hear the tuner and play 


the Bach. I might add that we 
leave the tuner on full 
while playing the chorales. I en- 
deavor to select chorales which are 
especially adapted to tuning the 
band to B’. We make frequent 
fermatas on chords that have a B” 
in their that each 
bandsman may compare the pitch 
he is producing in relation to the 
pitch produced by the tuner. When 
I am satisfied that the chord in 
question is in tune we move ahead 


volume 


Structure so 


to the next one, and so on, until 
have made preliminary 


mechanical and mental adjustments 


we the 


necessary during the first few min- 
utes of each rehearsal. 

We all know that every wind 
instrument has certain notes that 
are ‘out of tune” and the manufac- 
turers will be among the first to 
admit this deficiency. Knowing that 


this condition exists, how can we 


ever get an ensemble to play “in 
tune’? I believe it is a matter of 
education and conditioning. By 


this I mean getting every individual 
in your band terms 
with his Obviously, 
this can only be accomplished by 
continued practice. Each player 
must know the deficiencies of his 
instrument and strive to overcome 
its shortcomings. 

I personally audition every play- 
er in my organizations. What do 
I look for during this brief try-out 
period that will effect the intona- 


on siatimate 
instrument. 


For unison singing use 


book. 


fresh and decidedly attractive 
paniments. 


spirit 


your singers “Let Voices Ring” 


to them sing! 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


Successful unison singing is assured with this 
To 109 grand songs Ruth Heller and 
Walter Goodell have given simple, delightfully 


It's a book that can be put to ex- 
cellent use in many varied situations. 

These are songs that relax and refresh the 
These are songs that folks young and 
old have a wonderful time singing 


For the wee folk — 


piano accom- 


Just give 
then listen 
the year”. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY >» Publishers of Better Music * 434 South Wabash Ave. 
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for kindergarten and first grade. 
skillfully Florence O’Keane Whelan guides the 
child's natural activities into specific channels. 
Yet the book glows with the freshness, spirit 
and unbounded enthusiasm of childhood. 
Because both music and words are of the 
child's own world, small folk love every page. 
And teachers and mothers welcome this book 
because it fits their needs so aptly “all through 


all through the year 


SONGS & SINGING GAMES 
VERSES RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES 


for Little Children 


Here in one book is new, much needed material 


Subtly and 


PRICE $1.50 


* CHICAGO 5 
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tion of my band? Probably the 
same things you look for: 

1. EMBOUCHURE. Here is one 
of the main causes of faulty into- 
nation and poor tone quality, partic- 
ularly on clarinets and saxophones. 

2. QUALITY OF THE IN- 
STRUMENT. Some players have 
two strikes on them before they 
blow a note. Others are fortu- 
nate in having a first line instru- 
ment. (Thank goodness my cornet 
and tuba sections all have the same 
make and model instrument.) If 
you don’t think this helps, try it. 
I wish I could say that the same 
holds true in other sections. 

3. TECHNICAL FACILITY. So 
much time is wasted in a rehearsal 
correcting wrong notes and finger- 
ings and the like. I am amazed 
at the variety of firzerings that 
flute players bring to college. I am 
further amazed by the number of 
students just out of high school 


who come to my office for an audi- 
tion and who have not acquired the 
simple habit of looking at the key 
signature before beginning to play. 

4, BREATHING. This phase of 
performance is a study in itself, 
but to make a few general observa- 
tions, I find most of the players I 
audition are capable of playing 
much longer phrases than they real- 
ize. This matter of breathing is 
so closely allied to phrasing that 
we cannot mention the one without 
considering the other. However, 
when we think of the mechanics 
of breathing, I believe we will all 
agree that proper diaphramatic sup- 
port is in a large measure responsi- 
ble for good quality, intonation, 
and range. 

It is interesting to find on a 
first reading how many band mem- 
bers will fail to phrase properly 
until you call their attention to this 
simple detail that makes the differ- 


ence between a mediocre and a fine 
performance. On the other hand, 
when you ask a section of your 
band to play what it thinks is a 
musical phrase in any given piece, 
most of the players will come very 
close on the first attempt. So many 
times we as individuals fail to do 
things in the correct manner until 
it is brought to our attenton. 


_ ET us consider next the problem 

“of rhythm. If I were to ask 
the bandmasters across this land 
what phase in teaching music pre- 
sents the greatest problems, I feel 
reasonably certain the majority 
would agree on rhythm and rhyth- 
mic patterns. Music started with 
rhythm; melody, harmony, and the 
other elements were added later. 
Since this aspect consumes so much 
of our rehearsal time, what can we 
do about developing a rhythmic 
sense? Some students just seem to 

(Please turn to next page) 


For changing voices — 


A book which introduces the junior high school 
student to a variety of choral music and leads 
him up new musical pathways of exploration, 
er/oyment and adventure. Eleven music edu- 
ca, who know what is desirable, interesting, 
and well-suited to teen-age boys and girls, 
made the stimulating arrangements. 

Music from many sources is set in two-, 
three-, and four-parts for S.A-T., S.S.A-T., S.B., 
S.A.B. and S.S.A-T.B. “Choral Adventures’ 
will help solve your changing voice problem! 


PRICE 60 CENTS 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY »®© Publishers of Better Music * 434 South Wabash Ave. * CHICAGO 5 


For everybody, anytime, use 


@ 


ime 


Sparkling new arrangements by Ruth Heller 
and Walter Goodell of over 150 of our best- 
loved songs. All these songs take on a new 
beauty and zest with such musical features as 
descants, humming accompaniments, and sub- 
tle, clever touches in harmony and rhythm. 

Simple settings for mixed voices or unison 
singing make “Singing Time” ideal for school, 
church social, community sing, camp or home. 
Yes! Whenever, wherever it's time to sing, it's 
“Singing Time”. 


PRICE 50 CENTS 
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LAMONTE IS A SUBSIDIARY OF MARTIN FRERES 
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Good-bye 
“Key Problem 


WITH 


Made in 


FORGED 
NICKEL 
SILVER 

KEYS 


LaMonte gives you drop forged nickel sil- 
ver keys... yet it’s the lowest price French 
clarinet on the market! LaMonte’s profes- 
sional key mechanism assures you long, 
trouble-free service. LaMonte’s intona- 
tion, blowing ease and tone quality make 
better players. Ask your dealer for trial... 
or write for free LaMonte literature today. 


No. 300: 
All Grenadilla Wood, 
17/6 Boehm System 


Complete Outfit 


No. 3000-—Ebonite 
17/6 Boehm System 


Complete Outfit 


Sole distributors to authorized dealers: 


Buegeleisen & Jacobson. /ne. 


5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
In Canada: 720 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont. 


Why Rehearse? 


(Continued from preceding page) 


have it while others do not. How 
much easier it is to teach a student 
who fee/s the rhythm than to work 
with one that must have his rhyth- 
mic sense developed. I am not 
sure that too much can be developed 
if it isn’t there to begin with. 

I believe the individual abilities 
of your students and the collective 
ability of your band will be im- 
proved if a portion of each rehears- 
al (it only takes a few minutes) 
can be devoted to sight reading. I 
doubt if any other musical activity 
demands greater concentration than 
sight reading. Every player must 
be present in mind as well as in 
body! By sight reading I mean 
sight reading. Once you stop to 
rehearse a single measure it is no 
longer sight reading. Keep going! 
After you have read several num- 
bers, your band soon becomes a- 
ware of definite rhythmic patterns 
common to various types of com- 
positions. When these patterns ap- 
pear in numbers to be read at a 
future date, the figures are felt and 
played more accurately on the first 
reading. 

If a section of my band encoun- 
ters a rhythmic figure that it has 


difficulty in playing and I feel it 


will benefit the whole band, I write 
the figure on the blackboard and 
‘have the entire band play it on its 
tuning note—B? concert in our case. 

One of the most abused figures 
in musical literature is the dotted 
eighth followed by a sixteenth. I 
will never forget the comment of 
a prominent bandmaster with 
whom I had the good fortune to be 
associated in judging the Class A 
bands in a state contest. This 
gentleman had reached the limit of 
his patience with the way a partic- 
ular band had been interpreting this 
figure. He turned to me and said, 
“You know, Jim, some day I'm 


(Please turn to page 58) 
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It Works... And Plays 


By MABEL PITTENGER 


Head of Music Department, 
Tamalpais High School, Mill Valley, California 


Masic really began to function in conjunction with real living 
under the auspices of this new music club. ‘The purpose of this 
club shall be the encouragement and sharing of a mutual interest 
in music ...” and quite obviously that purpose is being fulfilled. 


NE OF OUR greatest extra- 
curricular pleasures at Tam- 


alpais this year has been our 

new music club — just one school- 
year old, but such a big and lively 
and enthusiastic infant that we feel 
sure of its long and useful career. 
How did it start? A group of 
students representing all the music 
classes at school met informally at 
lunch times for several weeks, dis- 
cussing what they wanted from a 
music club. After everyone's ideas 
had been mingled into an agreeable 
mixture, although containing varied 
flavors, a committee was appointed 
to draw up a constitution which 
would use the group's ideas as a 
basis and would also be in agree- 
ment with the school’s club consti- 
tution rules. The committee did a 
wise job in writing a brief and not- 
too-restricting constitution. Aside 
from the usual items of name, of- 
ficers, etc., were two sections which 
may be of interest to mention here: 


1. The purpose of this club shall 
be the encouragement and shar- 
ing of a mutual interest in music 
by participation in school and 
community musical activities. 


2. Membership qualifications: 
candidates for membership must 
have taken at least two semesters 
of music courses or be at present 
enrolled in a music course and 
have a B average or better in 
these courses. 


A few people thought a B aver- 
age a little high, but the general 
opinion was that this would be an 
incentive for C students to work up 
to a B if they were interested in the 
music club for more than social 
reasons. 

The first few weeks of a new 
school club are important. It is 
then that the feeling of the mem- 
bers and the opinion of the general 
student body is set, either that this 
is an important and lively new en- 
deavor or just another club. Fortu- 
nately for us, the charter members 


were full of ideas and energy, and 
the officers were ready to work in 
return for the honor of being 
elected. In order to give the club 
some immediate aims and action, 
two already-established music activi- 
ties were turned over to it: arrang- 
ing for student ushers for the San 
Francisco Opera House, and plan- 
ning the monthly Sunday Matinees. 
This gave publicity news right away 
and supplied committee jobs for 
everyone in the club. 

The monthly Sunday Matinees 
were soon a stepping-stone to more 
frequent program meetings. Since 
our lunchtime is only forty minutes, 
it was decided to have weekly meet- 
ings, alternating business meetings 
with social or program meetings. 
A surprising number of new duos, 
trios and quartets sprang up in 
preparation for the noon programs. 

Fortunately some club members 
were art students, otherwise our 


(Please turn to next page) 


Club members daily provide informal music to ac- 
company lunches on the school barbecue grounds. 
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posters and announcements would 
not have been so well done. These 
students obtained changing exhibits 
of our art department's paintings 
for the walls of the chorus room 
where the programs were held. 
Soon our members felt that they 
wanted to hear more than each 
other's music for the program meet- 


It Works . . . And Plays 


(Continued from preceding page) 
ings. This resulted in two success- 
ful innovations, guest artists and 
exchange programs. The profes- 
sicnal musicians of the community 
have been most gracious in coming 
to our programs, listening to the 
students and ending the programs 
for us. When the guest artist is 
the teacher of a club member, the 


opera’s most sumptuous book! 


MOZART to PROKOFIEFF 


unlike 


ever 


published 


text by OLIN DOWNES 


MARRIAGE OF FIGARO * TALES OF HOFFMAN 


AIDA * CARMEN * TOSCA 


THE MASTERSINGERS OF NUREMBERG 
LA BOHEME * ROSENKAVALIER * WOZZECK 


LOVE OF THREE ORANGES 


Clothbound 


$10 


TEN OPERATIC MASTERPIECES gives you a new 
erception of opera. Here in one complete and 
reautiful volume are intimate historical sketches; 

entertaining and refreshing descriptions of story 

and music; new arrangements of the music for 
voice and piano by Leonard Marker; illustrations 
by Alberta Sordini; book designed by Merle 


Armitage. 


Added Features—Special “MUSIC LOCATER” 
for LP recordings, a handy device to select re- 
corded passages; LP RECORD APPENDIX, 
listing the outstanding records of the operas. 


\ 585 pages — 9 x 12 — colorfully illustrated — 


\SSOC 


207 musical passages 


Send for descriptive broch 


on sale at your music and book store 


IATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, IN 


ure 


25 West 45 Street _« New York 36, N.Y. 


student acts as master of ceremo- 
nies, introducing his teacher some- 
times formally, sometimes infor- 
mally and briefly, and sometimes at 
flowery length! 

We hope to enlarge on the ex- 
change program idea next year, 
since the exchange this year helped 
for a friendly feeling between rival 
high schools. The music clubs of 
“Tam” and San Rafael invited each 
other to give exchange programs 
by their members. These programs 
were open to the general student 
body in each school and were well 
received. Plans for next year are 
to have a fall and spring exchange 
with all the nearby high schools 
and possibly the junior college. 

Such an active music-producing 
gang naturally soon found itself 
being asked to furnish music for 
other school and community affairs, 
especially where a solo or small 
group was preferable to a full or- 
chestra, band or chorus. These re- 
quests alone might have kept us 
busy enough to be “out of mis- 
chief.” However, the club also has 
had a necessary social side. A 
Christmas party lent itself well to 
a mixture of fun and music, and 
brought out talents of a frivolous 
nature in singing, dancing and 
pantomime. 

To parties and barbecues guests 
are asked, some of whom may be 
future club members. In next year’s 
social plans, we hope to have com- 
bination parties, joining with other 
similar school clubs, such as the 
Art Club, the Library Club and the 
Photography Club for dances, hikes 
or barbecues. We hope by such 
get-togethers that we'll understand 
each other’s hobbies and interests 
better, just as this year we have 
found that the music club brought 
together students interested in dif- 
ferent types of music from the 
orchestra, the band, the dance band, 
and the chorus. * 
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Winter Wonderland 


A gtade school program for winter can be inexpensive 
and relatively easy to prepare following this format. 


By VELMA RADEBAUGH an old folk song. As the lights 


oo dimmed, the spotlight focused on 
' Jack Frost in a silver foil-trimmed 
blue suit and cap. He busily 
painted on a “window” from his 
i ae CHILDREN of one of the wore white knit T-shirts. They cardboard palette as the boys’ choir 
elementary schools in our city continued, singing King Winter by sang Jack Frost by Gaynor. At the 
used the frosty beauty and Hartford and Song of the Seasons, 
frolicsome fun of the winter season 
as the theme of their annual music 
festival. Approximately 200 chil- 
dren in grades one to six pattici- 
pated enthusiastically in singing 
songs describing wintertime de- 
lights and in using cold weather 
play as the basis of various rhythmic 
activities. It was a theme which was 
found to be particularly suitable for 
a children’s program. A resume 
of the way in which the program 
was developed follows to serve as 
a suggestion to those who are 
searching for an idea upon which 
to build an effective musical per- 
formance for children. 

The scenery and costuming were 
inexpensive yet they added a great 
deal of atmosphere. A shimmering 
icy background was produced by 
decorating two evergreen trees with 
a profusion of silver-foil icicles and 
by pinning a quantity of these ici- 
cles to the cyclorama. A few bolts 
of crepe paper and some pieces of 
cardboard were fashioned into some 
very colorful costumes that rade 
the occasion a gala one for the 
young participants. 

The program opened with the 
boys’ choir singing the theme song 
of the program, the ever-popular 
Winter Wonderland by Smith and 
Bernard. Each of the sixty boys 


(Please turn to page 60) 
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leatherette. Wéill not break or crack. 


finest quality. 
Prices 


‘ 


No. 33 No. 15 
VISUAL MARCH FOLIO. Transparent front and 

back, Keratol binding. Four styles, No. 1 with 

two marches visible, No. 2 with four marches 
visible, No. 3 with six marches visible, and No. 

4 with eight marches visible. 

No. 1 No.2 No.3 No.4 

$0.30 $0.48 $0.70 $0.90 
Doz. Lots, each 27 45 65 85 

No. 47. GODARD “ALL WEATHER” MARCH 

FOLIO. Very popular. Durable. Easy to handle 

while on the march. 

. Each $1.00 
Prices 10.00 
No. 33. EMBUR DUPLEX FOLIO, March size, 

all weather type, transparent front and back, 

holds ie or 20 selections or 3 march size books. 
ach 
Prices 
No. 15. March (Size) FOLIO, heavy oe Ben 
with 10 muslin stubs; holds 20 selections. 


Each $0.25 


THE BELLS OF ST. MARY, 


No. 65. EMBUR DURO FOLIO, 12”x1414”, made 
of flexible waterproof, black, pebble grained 


pockets for music. A beautiful folio of the 


No. 29. DELUXE Economo Folio. Black fiber, 
strongly reinforced and leatherette bound on 
all edges, with expansion back. A substantial 
folio with style and vevonetirnds 


§ Each 
Prices Doz. Lots, each . 


No. 26 No. 45 


CHORAL FOLIOS 


No. 45. EMBUR DURO-FOLIO, 8 "x12", made 
of flexible waterproof, black, pebble grained 
leatherette. Wéill not break or crack. Bottom 
pockets for music. A beautiful folio of the 
finest 


§ Each $1.10 
No. 26. _ECONOMO FOLIO, red rope paperoid, 

Each 
Prices 


No. 18. CHORAL FOLIO, wpe, 
taining flaps on end and sides; made of extra 
heavy black fiber. (Same style as No. 25 only 
with buttons.) 
Each 95 
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MUSIC FOLIOS 


Beautiful, durable Embur Music Folios give your group a businesslike appear- 
ance ... save wear and tear on music... save rehearsal time by keeping 
needed music at finger tips. Hundreds of music groups everywhere use these 


folios year after year. 


No. 29 


No. 25. CONCERT FOLIO, expanding type, 11” 
x 14”, made of extra heavy black fiberboard. 
Retainer flaps on ends and sides. Holds all 
sizes of music or books. The expansion back 
and sides adjust themselves to the quantity of 
music held. 


Prices _ $1.20 


No. 20 


No. 24 


No. 24. E. M. B. LOOSE LEAF CHORAL 
FOLIO, made of pebble grained black leather- 
ette. Equipped with wires to hold 6 or more 
octavo numbers in loose leaf style. Two pockets. 

Each $1.35 

1.25 


No. 20. CHORAL REPERTOIRE RING BIND- 
ER, made of extra heavy fiber, loose leaf mate. 


Each 


Prices 


No. 27. DELUXE ECONOMO FOLIO, same as 
No. 26 but made of black fiber, strongly rein- 
forced and bound with leatherette on all edges. 


Each $0.85 


FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


No. 25 


No. 28. ECONOMO FOLIO, size 11”x14", heavy 
red rope paperoid with cloth bound pockets. 
Special design of pockets facilitates the handling 
of music. For the band or orchestra desiring 
an all purpose folio at moderate cost. 


Prices 


ac 


FILING ENVELOPES 


No. 2. E. M. B. FILING ENVELOPE, string 
fastener, vertical filing. 
Prices 60c per Doz. 3.75 per 100. 


No. 10. ENVO FOLIO, expanding type, holds 60 
to 100 copies of octavo, heavy red rope, string 
fastener. 


Each $ 0.25 
Prices § Per Doz. 2.50 
Per 100 20.00 


No. 120. FILING ENVELOPE, blanks printed on 
envelope for complete inventory and record of 
er Doz. 

Prices for 4.15 

EMBUR FILING ENVELOPES, ideai fur filing 
band and orchestra music. Open top gives ready 

access to music. With instrumentation. 


No. Doz. 100 
14. 67%/x73/,” AS 3.30 
12. 9x12” 60 4.15 
16. 11x15” 6.05 
INSTRUMENTATION LABELS 
No. 40 Orchestra Labels, per set ................ $0.25 
No. 48 Band Labels, per set 2... .25 
SHELF BOXES 
B-l Size 15x1114x34” $1.30 
B-2 Size 83 x1114x314" 
B-3 Size 1.15 
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For greater student interest . . . for 
proven audience appeal... 

music by foremost composers. More 
than ever before, progressive 
directors give first preference to 


MODERN BAND SERIES 


Concert Size For School Bands 


DEEP PURPLE 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler 


DOLL DANCE 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler 


HOLIDAY 


Scored for band by Charles 1. Cooke 


LAURA 


Scored for band by Walter Beeler 


ON THE TRAIL 


From the ‘Grand Canyon Suite” 
Scored for band by David Bennett 


Full School Vustrumentation 


Full Band $6.00 — Symphonic Band $9.00 


BLOSSOM TIME OVERTURE 


Scored for band by David Bennett 


IRENE OVERTURE 


Scored for band by David Bennett 


MISSISSIPPI SUITE OVERTURE 


Scored for band by David Bennett 


PAN AMERICAN PROMENADE 


A latin-American Overture containing | 
Want My Mama, No Te Importe Saber, 
Temptation, Linda Mujer, Bim Bam Bum and 
Siboney. 

Scored for band by David Bennett 


RIO RITA OVERTURE 


Scored for band by David Bennett 


VINCENT YOUMANS FANTASY 


Contains Great Day, More Than You Know 
(with optional soprano vocal solo), Time On 
My Hands, Without A Song (with optional 
baritone vocal solo) and Drums In My Heart. 
Scored for band by Paul Yoder 


WIZARD OF OZ FANTASY 


With optional mixed chorus arrangement 
of “Over The Rainbow.” 
Scored for band by Paul Yoder 


Full School Vustiamentation 


Full Band $8.00 — Symphonic Band $12.00 


Send for FREE Condensed Scores 


UK 
gen 


Fundamental Experiments in Rhythm 
(Continued from page 17) 


T this stage of the pupil's prog- 

ress the measure (“time”) sig- 
nature should set up feeling re- 
actions (of Strong, weak, or Strong, 
weak, weak, or Strong, weak, weak, 
weak) within the pupil as he looks 
at it; also the notation of the phrase 
rhythms should set up feeling re- 
actions as the pupil looks at them 
(i.e., of walking, running, skipping, 
two-beat, three-beat, etc.) 

As a result of these reactions, 
the pupil reads the measure and the 
rhythms from a feeling stand point, 
the only sound basis from the view 
of both the educational psycholo- 
gist and the music psychologist. 

It is suggested that the first mu- 
sic reading attempts of children be 
the reading of the words of the 
song in the rhythm of the notation, 
plus the proper stressing of the first 
word (or syllable) in each meas- 
ure with the words of each measure 


SEND FOR 
FREE COPY 
OF 1953 
ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOG 
AND 


NEW PRICE 
LIST 


THE MOST COMPLETE 
AND FINEST LINE 
OF ITS KIND 
Rac-Paks 
Ink Pens 


Spiral Books 
Musipaks 
Loosettes Transo 
Midgets Score Papers 
Manuscript Paper 
Music Blank Books 
Correction Tapes 
Student Pads 
@ ASK FOR THESE WELL-KNOWN 
PRODUCTS AT YOUR LOCAL 
MUSIC SHOP OR DIRECT FROM US. 


PASSANTINO BRANDS 


250 West 49th St. New York 19, NLY. 


fitting into the measure pattern 
(Strong, weak, or Strong, weak, 
weak, or Strong, weak, weak, 
weak). In case of language read- 
ing difficulties, the pupils may use 
some neutral syllable (instead of 
the words of the song) in their ini- 
tial attempts. “Tah” may be used 
in imitation of a trumpet; “Too” 
in imitation of a flute; ‘““Pahm” in 
imitation of a trombone, etc. 

Following this “rhythm-reading” 
of the words of the song, total read- 
ing of the melody may be attempted 
via the syllable method, number 
method, interval method, “dimin- 
ishing teacher aid” method, or the 
“by-guess-and-by-gosh” method — 
whichever is preferred. 

In this connection, we should 
realize that unless and until our 
pupils read rhythm well, we are not 
justified in using music time in our 
schools in more or less futile at- 
tempts at tonal reading by any 
formal system of solfeggio. 


(Case who are sensitive and 

responsive to rhythm are gen- 
erally musical children. No child 
who lacks a feeling for all the 
phases of rhythm can be considered 
musical. It is possible for one to 
read music well through the me- 
dium of an instrument without be- 
ing able vocally to read the sonal 
element of music well, because most 
instruments produce the proper 
pitch if the right key is struck or 
the right combinations of valves or 
keys is used. However, no instru- 
ment has been invented (as yet!) 
which can read the element of 
rhythm. This is altogether up to 
the performer. 

It seems urgent, therefore, that 
we music educators take steps to 
give our pupils, especially in the 
lower grades, abundant experiences 
in rhythm with emphasis upon those 
activities which contribute directly 
and effectively to their reading of 
rhythm notation. * * 
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By FLORENCE C. BEST 


Union High School 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Around the World with 
Music 


. Austria has four opera com- 
panies in action ten and a half 
months out of the year. 

. At the opera in Paris, ladies must 
check their hats before going to 
their seats. 

In Portugal, music has been 
taught at the university since the 
middle ages. 

i. A piano from Africa on exhibi- 
tion at Marshall Field’s in Chi- 
cago consists of flat metal strips 
fastened to a fan-shaped board 
which, in turn, is fastened to a 
gourd. By twanging the metal 
strips, you get a remarkable 
sound from the gourd. 

. Iraq and Egypt are the only mid- 
dle east countries that have 
anthems. 

. The gypsies (from Hungary) 
often use this oriental-sounding 
scale: abcd*ef gta 

. The Russian composer Borodin 
played Chopsticks with his little 
daughter in 1877. He called the 
tune The Cutlet Polka. The 
first printed version (1877) was 
called Chop Waltz. Well, isn’t 
a cutlet a chop? Page the 
butcher! 

Wagner's opera house in Bay- 


reuth, Germany, was re-opened 
by Wagner's grandsons, Wie- 
land and Wolfganz, in 1951, 
just 75 years after its first open- 
ing. 

. Before the Trapp family em- 
barked on their concert tour in 
Japan and Australia, the Baron- 
ess said she wishes that music 
would be used oftener to pro- 
mote friendly international rela- 
tionship. 

10. The famous copper horn, used 
by John Peel when hunting with 
his hounds in Wa/es, was sold at 
a London auction for $1,680 
and was loaned to America for 
the 23rd annual Chicagoland 
Music Festival. The horn is 
battered and soldered in 2 
places. Perhaps you heard it 
sounded, just before the male 
chorus sang, D'ye Ken John 


Peel. 


Music and Patriotism 


. George Washington thought 
music so important that he or- 
dered 40 to 60 pipers and drum- 
mers in each regiment of his 
army. 

. To get into the music depart- 
ment of the U.S. Navy, you must 
have a high school education, 


pass physical and mental exam- 
inations and a musical aptitude 
test, and have training and an 
18 month’s course of hard work 
in the U.S. Navy School of 
Music in the Washington navy 
yard. 

. The traditional “President's 
March” used to accompany for- 
mal entrances of the President 
of the United States is Hail, 
Columbia, Happy Land. For F. 
D. Roosevelt and Truman, Hail 
to the Chief was used instead. 


Travel 
Its Effect on the 
Composer's Style 

1. Handel was a great travel- 
er, equally at home in France, Italy, 
Germany or England. He absorbed 
the style and taste of all these 
countries. 

2. Orlando di Lasso lived in 
Italy, England, Germany, France 
and the Netherlands. The pecu- 
liarities in his style: were acquired 
from the countries where he lived. 

3. From childhood Mozart was 
exposed to the influence of foreiga 
music, languages and _ people. 
Travel stimulated his best work. 

4. Mendelssohn made repeated 
visits to the British Isles, Sweden, 
Italy and Switzerland. He recorded 

(Please turn to page 59) 
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TRS British Experiment 
NO) (Continued from page 14) 


tion is made in the manufactured 
organ. 

The teacher may return to the 
console, switch to another keyboard, 
and note that the pupil there is 
playing exceptionally well. If he 
wishes the class to hear her efforts 
he can switch to the loudspeaker, 
as he also does when he wishes to 
demonstrate himself. 

Many other variations are pos- 
sible. Keyboards may be plugged 
in together so that pupils can play 
duets, trios, quartets and so on. 
Several pupils can play in unison 
and hear each other as well as 
themselves. The teacher and the 
pupil can play at the same time. 


HE approach to teaching on 
such an instrument needs con- 
siderable thought and experiment, 
particularly as the whole training 
of the piano teacher generally is 


directed toward teaching individ- 

uals rather than groups. Initially, 

the technique of the console, with 
A lot less than you might imagine, its switches and its combinations, 
when you specify Noblet! For Noblet must be mastered, but this is rela- 
of France is the world’s largest d ly a littl 
manufacturer of forged key clarinets— tive 7 e and needs only a little 
the only maker with the experience experience. The best method of 
(over 200 years!) and resources necessary teaching on the silent organ can be 
to large-scale quality production. d thier 
Your Noblet clarinets will pay for 
themselves many times over during the have been more opportunities of 


INSIST ON THESE course of years — in more satisfying, seeing how both pupils and teacher 
QUALITY FEATURES trouble-free performance, and in the react to this entirely new form of 
superior tone and intonation of your 
Power-forged Keys entire woodwind section. On your next music-making. 
Integral finger holes invitation to bid, be sure you specify It is thought at present that the 
the outstanding clarinet in the moderate- ss 6 ces ill have to b 
Direct action trill keys limited, and that 24 pupils will 
Anchored tension posts 


probably be the maximum number 
tndividust hey mounts fi ™ a teacher can manage. Even this 
Free © 


€ ch i number may impose a certain strain, 
| Noblet for both pupils and teacher are 
|, Since 1750, liable to tire if headphones are 

Lh a ee worn for a long period. It is not 
NAME TITLE expected that a lesson can last more 
than 30 to 45 minutes, and it is 
yet to be discovered how many 
city. pupils can adequately be instructed 
in this time. 


Undercut tone holes 


ADDRESS. 
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The advantages of this instru- 
ment to the pupil are more immedi- 
ately apparent than its advantages 
to the teacher. In the first place, 
the number of homes in Britain 
which possess a piano is dwindling 
every day, and the child with real 
musical talent is often hampered 
by lack of facilities to practice. 
Meanwhile the child with only 
average talent, but with a piano 
at home, often practices only un- 
willingly if he must play alone, 
often in a cold room. 

It is expected that pupils learn- 
ing on the silent organ will do all 
their practice at school, perhaps for 
a short period every day, and do it 
willingly if surrounded by their 
classmates who are also practicing. 
They will also be able to learn or 
practice without disturbing the 
work of the rest of the school, and 
the risk of disturbance has hitherto 
often discouraged the teaching of 
music — even of singing — in 
many schools which lack reason- 
ably sound-proof rooms. 

The multi-keyboard silent organ 
also makes it possible for the 
youngest children to make a start 
in learning to play a musical instru- 
ment. There should be no reason 
why infants’ classes should not be 
taught to play the organ by ear 
before they can sing simple mel- 
odies in tune or read musical nota- 
tion. Their progress in singing 
would be accelerated, for the sus- 
tained tone of the organ often in- 
spires children to burst into song 
whilst they are playing. 

The teaching of musical theory 
would be made easier and more 
effective if combined with practical 
work on the keyboard. The pupil 
who plays a minor third at the re- 
quest of the teacher will appreciate 
what it means far better than if he 
sees it written on the blackboard, 
or hears it played by the teacher. 

Thus it is believed that the silent 
organ, if brought into general use 
in schools, could play an important 


part in enabling the child to grow 
up with an increased appreciation 
of great music. In its present form 
the silent organ cannot be regarded 
as a perfected instrument in its own 
right but rather an introduction to 
music, and an introduction to an- 
other instrument, whether it is the 
piano or a stringed or wind instru- 
ment. But it has other possibilities. 
Professor Sydney Harrison, of Lon- 
don’s Guildhall School of Music, 
believes that if every child in every 
school could be put on the silent 
organ for a year, a great deal of 
musical talent which would other- 
wise never come to light, might be 
discovered at an early stage. 
Experts who have seen and tested 
the silent organ include Ministry of 
Education inspectors, and they are 
enthusiastic. But a streak of con- 
servatism, plus the initial cost — 
though it is not excessive — mili- 
tate against its immediate wide- 
spread use. It is thought that the 
price of the manufactured organ 
will equate roughly to that of two 
pianos, and cuts in school expendi- 
ture in Britain will certainly be di- 
rected to such seeming luxuries. 
The difficulty is that instrumental 
and keyboard music has not so far 
been generally regarded as an es- 
sential part of school training be- 
cause it has never been possible to 
teach it on a class scale. The bar- 
riers to class teaching have now 
been removed. In music circles it 
is hoped that keyboard music will 
eventually be considered to be as 
necessary an element of general 
education as, say, drawing. * * 


YOU ARE INVITED 

Regular readers contribute the 
articles and pictures you see 
in EDUCATIONAL MUSIC 
MAGAZINE. We will enjoy 
hearing from you, and the con- 
tact may prove advantageous. 
Just address the Managing Edi- 
tor. 


New bdlitiore! 
MUSIC FOR CLARINET 


(Including ALTO and BASS CLARINET 
Catalog No. 4 


Cl NDY-BET TONEY CO inc 


The world's most comprehensive 
catalog of Music for Clarinet. 


Edited and graded by 
WALTER E. COCHRANE 


Here are a few of the more than 600 
publications listed. 


THIRTY CAPRICES 


Grade 5 E. Cavatlini 1.00 


THIRTY-TWO STUDIES FOR menue 
Grade 4 Cc. Rose 


TWENTY STUDIES FROM WORKS OF RODE 
Grades 4-5 (Arr. H. Bettoney) 1.00 


DAILY EXERCISES 
Grade 3 H. Klose 50 


TWENTY STUDIES FROM WORKS 
OF KREUTZER AND FIORILLO 
Grade 5 H. Klose 


CHARACTERISTIC STUDIES 


Grade 4 H. Klose 


DUET (Op. 8) 


Grade 3 G. Sobeck .60 


DUETS FOR TWO CLARINETS (in 2 books) 
Grades 2-3 C. Richter Ea. 1.00 


TWO GRAND DUETS IN THE STLYE OF STUDIES 


Grade 4 E. Cavallini Ea. 1.20 


A COLLECTION OF SOLOS 
With Piano Accompaniment 


PEARLS OF THE OLD MASTERS Grades 2-3 
Selected and Revised by Henry Bettoney 
12 selections by Rameou, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Gossec, Lully, Weber, Pergolese, Handel, 

Sacchini and Gretry. 
Solo part .75 Piano part 1.00 Complete 1.50 


Copies of any of the above publications will 
be sent to qualified teachers on 30 day 
approval. 


Note: When requesting your free copy of 


Catalog No. 4, please write to Department 
18. 


The Cundy-BETTONEY Co., Inc. 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON 36, MASS 
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6. 


10. 


Musical Word Checkers 


T his is the old game of scrambled letters with a new twist 
in that you can do a little reviewing of musical facts while 


enjoying yourself in the process of working a puzzle 


By ALFRED I. TOOKE 


Los Angeles, California 


(Move the letters around if necessary 
to form the new word) 


Puzzle No. 1 


. Take the six-letter name of a 


famous American composer of 
folk songs and rearrange the 
letters to make piu piano. 


. Now change F to P and make 


quickly, rapidly. (It.) 


. Now change P to N and make 


those who sing the second of 
the four parts in the scale of 
sounds, reckoning from the 
bass. 


. Now change S to C and make 


the smallest of the wind instru- 
ments of the trumpet kind. 


. Now change T to I and make 


the first or given name of a 
very famous Italian 
(1873-1921). 

Now change N to A and make 
heroic. (Gr.) 


tenor 


. Now change C to S and make 


characterized by melody as dis- 
tinguished from recitative. 


. Now change E to D and make 


devices for the reception of 
broadcast music. 


. Now change D to O and make 


in the style of an aria; with 
melodic intonation. 

Now change O to L and make 
the sort of fellow you might ex- 
pect to hear singing a chantey. 


6. 


10. 


. Take five-letter 


Puzzle No. 2 

word for 
characters that represent sounds 
in written music and rearrange 
the letters to make musical 
sounds themselves. 


. Change S to R and make the 


part in vocal music between alto 
and bass. 


. Change T to D and make the 


largest tube of the bagpipe 
which emits a continuous deep 
note (or the sound of the note 
itself). 


. Change D to S and make a 


most UNmusical sound made 
by a sleeper. 


. Change E to H and make the 


general name for some brass 
musical instruments. 

Change H to I and make a 
substance rubbed on violin bow 
and strings. 


. Change S to M and make the 


opposite of major. 


. Change N to T and make 


rhythm; cedence; 


(Ital.) 


measure. 


. Change I to O and make what 


replaced the boy and bellows 
in the pipe organ. 

Change R to L and make 
much; very much; extremely. 
(Ital.) 
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Puzzle No. 3 
1. Take a five-letter word for the 
voices between sopranos and 
tenors and rearrange the letters 
to make a leap or skip from 
one note to a distant one (Ital. ) 
2. Change O to F and make the 
opposite of sharps. 
. Change T to E and make a dis- 
cordant note or one out of 


place. 
4. Change F to C and make the 
sounds in consecutive order 


used as the basis of music. 

5. Change C to P and make sets 
of bells tuned to each other, 
or the changes rung on them. 

6. Change E to M and make one 
of the Songs of King David. 

7. Change P to E and make the 
kind of people who invariably 
sing bass. 

8. Change M to V and make a 
waltz — especially a concert 
waltz. 

9. Change L to T and make the 
five lines and spaces on which 
music is written. 

10. Change V to B and make what 
the drummer does to the drum. 


* * 


Answers 
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Music Education — An Inventory 
(Continued from page 11) 


with a peculiar psychology on the 
part of the American public, which 
will not turn out for a concert un- 
less the artist is a ‘big name’’ artist. 
Artists of lesser renown often give 
better performances than some of 
those whose names are better 
known, but an impresario cannot 
fill an auditorium unless he has a 
big name. _Is this not music educa- 
tion's fault in that we consistently 
talk about the names rather than 
the music? 


Another reason for small concert 
audiences is the “ivory tower” mu- 
Sician, represented by too many in 
our profession, whose attitude seems 
to be, “I live up here with Bach 
and Beethoven; only those chosen 
few who can pass the tests can 
climb up, and even they aren't par- 
ticularly wanted.” This attitude 
is more music fraternalism than 
music education, and leads people 
to go to concerts to be seen rather 
than to listen. Numerous people 
go to symphony concerts late, and 
sit in the front rows, so that the 
audience can get a good view as 
they come in, then leave early so 
that the audience can get a front 
exposure. During the intermission 
they are in the foyers misusing 
musical terms and expressing other 
people's criticisms and view points. 
Quite a number of people inevitably 
call me by telephone the morning 
after a concert to find out how 
they liked the concert. 


Many other reasons exist of 
course; lateness of the time set for 
concerts, programs which are too 
long, programs which are too “high 
brow” for the average concert-goer, 
the monotony of listening to one 
artist for two hours, difficulties in 
parking and transportation, inability 
to take the children because of lack 
of interest, necessitating a baby- 
sitter, and too many other demands 
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on time and money. If it were 
not for the high prices demanded 
by the artists we could have a 
concert by Horowitz, Milstein, and 
Melton, all in one evening, and the 
possibilities for chamber music com- 
binations would be unlimited. Fur- 
thermore, the artists could give 
more concerts, and in the long run 
make larger total incomes. _ In the 
future let's emphasize the music 
rather than the artist. In addition 
let's find a group of people to 
study the problem and tell us specifi- 
cally what our aims and respon- 
sibilities are with respect to the 
American musical audience. 

The second item in the current 
discussion is the matter of the weak- 
ness in church choirs and as a matter 
of fact, in church music in general. 
It may be argued that church music 
is not a responsibility of music edu- 
cation. However, to argue that is 
to argue that the musical education 
of the child is a matter for the 
classroom alone, and this philoso- 


phy has long been abandoned. 


In a survey a few years ago, the 
author asked the question of high 
school singers who had had church 
choir experience but were not then 
members of one, why they had 
dropped out. The vast majority 
of answers were unanimous in effect 
that the quality of music and per- 
formance in the church choir was 
so inferior to that of the high school 
choir that it was no fun to sing in 
the church choir. At first thought, 
this answer might seem a compli- 
ment to music educaton, but it is 
much too serious to be so consid- 
ered. The church choir is one of 
the few carry-over outlets for our 
product, and as such should be care- 
fully cultivated by our profession. 
Many of our members are church 
choir directors, too often interested 


(Please turn to next page) 
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in the work for its added income, 
rather than its implications as a 
part of our work in general. Too 
few of us interest ourselves in the 
quality of music in the church as 
members, failing to act as members 
of music committees, and showing 
little interest in the problem of 
church music through opportunities 
with the boys and girls in school. 
There are too few organists to sup- 
ply the new organs being installed, 
and the organists (except the pro- 
fessionals) are far undertrained. 
Ministers are rarely given sufficient 
musical backgrounds in training, 
and consequently choose musically 
inept people to head the music com- 
mittees. Here again we need study 
to bring the whole matter into focus, 
with the relationships and goals 
specified. 


(Continued from preceding page) 


The third indictment mentioned 
previously concerns the musical 
taste of America. In our town there 
are 600 licensed juke boxes, and not 
one record of good taste. It is im- 
possible to sit’in a restaurant and 
conduct a conversation. Some day 
I am going to invent a juke box in 
which I can put a nickel for silence! 
The average American can’t seem 
to sit still long enough to eat with- 
out listening to hillbilly music. 
Serious music was reduced on the 
radio networks a short time ago. 
The networks seem to be able to 
justify the reduction in terms of 
public demand. How can we 
dodge that one? Contemporary 
music has tried to fill the desire of 
the public for something different, 
and has had some success, but the 
fact remains that the national mu- 


sic of America is a draw between 
dance and hillbilly music. 

Music education might possibly 
deny responsibility for the first two 
indictments, the small concert audi- 
ence, and poor church music, but it 
would seem impossible to deny re- 
sponsibility in musical taste, one of 
the major objectives in our admit- 
tedly long list. In the opinion of 
the author, there are many reasons, 
not only in our techniques, but also 
in our philosophy, for our failure 
to improve notably the musical 
taste of the people of America. 

The next discussion in this series 
will be devoted to analysis of spe- 
cific areas, including, a critical in- 
spection of singing as a basic activi- 
ty, the emphasis on sight reading, 
the “drop-off” at the junior high 
school level, the matter of partici- 
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pation versus listening, the course 
in appreciation, the teaching of 
theory, methods of practice, the 
resource teacher, contests and festi- 
vals, class piano and keyboard 
experience, music in the core curric- 
ulum, the role of the private mu- 
sic teacher, the small ensemble, the 


classroom teacher versus the special 
music teacher, music supervision, 
television and music teaching, the 
training of music teachers, the role 
of rhythm in music learning, audio- 
visual aids, the music text book, 
the orchestra in music education, 
and the use of the piano.’ 


Music Education — an Inventory 
Strophe Il 


By ARCHIE N. JONES 


Professor of Music Education 
The University of Texas 


Wits the pages of most pro- 

fessional periodicals, one 
reads many discussions which at- 
tempt to “point with pride” to the 
strides gained in immediate or re- 
mote pasts in particular areas of 
activity. The present series on the 
other hand, attempts, not necessari- 
ly to ‘view with alarm,” but rather 
to define some issues; to raise some: 
questions which it is hoped, will 
lead to constructive answers. 

It will be remembered that in 
the discussion immediately preced- 
ing, we raised some questions con- 
cerning (1) the American concert 
audience; (2) the church music 
program; and (3) the taste of the 
American audience. It will be the 
purpose of the present discussion 
to propound questions regarding 
various practices and techniques 
used in current music education pro- 
grams. 

One of the universally accepted 
tenets of our profession is that 
singing is the basic musical activity 
in music education. With this 
"Editor's note: Due to a conflict between 
editorial deadline and a lost manuscript the 
above material did not appear — and it 
should have — in our November-December 
issue. Author Jones is treating his subject 
in three sections. The editors are using both 
“Strophe I’ and “Strophe II"’ in this issue so 
that the series may be completed with the 


appearance of “Strophe III" in the March- 
April issue. 
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principle in mind, we begin musical 
activity in the first grade with sing- 
ing, numerous articles and books 
deal with the use and care of the 
child voice, and countless teachers 
throughout the country try honestly 
and unavailingly to make the sing- 
ing in the early grades beautiful 
and meaningful. 

Granted that singing is a perfect- 


‘ly natural and normal human ex- 


pression, is it not possible however, 
that certain maturity factors may be 
necessary before optimal singing 
can become an optimal activity? 
Two fundamental principles are 
basic prerequisites to successful 
singing, sense of pitch, and sense 
of rhythm. One has only to visit 
a few first, second, and even third 
grade music periods, to discover 
that at least half, and usually more 
of the children have not acquired 
either or both of these. Singing is 
a skill, but pitch and rhythm are 
abilities which do not become skills 
until discovered .and translated. 
The singing of many early-grade 
classrooms amounts to a hodge- 
podge of sound, with the melody 
undistinguishable and rhythm non- 
apparent. The children improve 


gradually, of course, but the ques- 
tion is, do they improve because of 


(Please turn to next page) 
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4 BIG REASONS WHY 
TRACY MUSIC LEADS 
IN GILBERT & SULLIVAN 


* Authentic—Every note, every word, every costume, every 
setting in Tracy's Gilbert and Sullivan is genuine and 
authentic. Reason’ For fifty years, Tracy has been ex- 
clusive representative in the United States of the British 
Gilbert and Sullivan Society. Today, Tracy offers all 13 
Gilbert and Sullivan productions, several in abridged 
editions and publishes its own editions of the big three— 
Mikado, Pirates of Penzance and H. M. S. Pinafore. 


* Complete—Every Tracy Gilbert and Sullivan show is 
complete—choral parts, orchestrations, orchestral guides, 
stage guides, costumes, scenery, D'’Oyly-Carte photo- 
graphs. Important! All parts are accurately keyed, all 
materials specifically designed for each show. 


oe Easy-To-Do—Tracy’s stage guides, complete with up-to- 
the-minute D’Oyly-Carte photos and hand-drawn dia- 
grams, are masterpieces of stage know-how and direction 
—make every Tracy Gilbert and Sullivan operetta a 
perfect stage production. 


+. Tops-in-Costuming—Tracy's Gilbert and Sullivan costume 
ensembles offer these big plus values—they're made from 
finest-quality materials, they're handsomely tailored, 
they're colorful, clean, crisp, they're fitted to your cast’s 
measurements. 


Send your show problem to Tracy—prompt serv- 
ice anywhere in the United States and Canada. 


TRACY MUSIC 


18 Newbury Street Boston, Massachusetts 
“HALF A CENTURY IN SHOW _ BUSINESS" 
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the singing activities or because of 
the maturity factor previously men- 
tioned ? 


It has been noted in school sys- 
tems which do not have music in 
the first three grades, but initiate 
the program in the fourth, that the 
singing in this situation is no worse 
nor better than it is when the fourth 
grade has been preceded with three 
grades of singing activity. This 
observation should lend some 
weight to the argument in favor of 
the maturity factor. 


A further factor on the debit side 
is that the children are not hearing 
singing, or rather, music, therefore 
they have no standard by which to 
improve. Furthermore, the teach- 
er, who in many instances had only 
six credits of music in her training 
program, becomes so habituated to 
the lack of melody and rhythm, that 
finally she accepts the sounds of the 
class as “normal,” and continues 
the “normal” operation throughout 
the year. 


To further confuse the situation, 
sensing the fact that pitch and 
rhythm are indispensable to singing, 
she treats the pitch defective chil- 
dren individually, asking them to 
sing “higher,” or “lower as the 
case may be, forgetting that the 
“high” or “low” relationship does 
not exist in the child’s mind. The 
only place notes are “high” or 
“low” is on the blackboard, and the 
first grade child has yet to have an 
experience with notes. To a child 
who has seen and heard a piano, if 
he is at all observant, the “high- 
low” relationship is “left-right.” To 
the trombone player, it is “in-out,” 
but only in the case of an instru- 
ment like the glockenspiel is it 
“high-low.” The teacher then, is 
talking a strange language when 
she asks the child to sing “higher.” 
No wonder he can't perform as 
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asked ; he just simply doesn’t under- 
stand. 


In acquiring rhythm, the child 
is almost equally confused. He is 
asked to march, skip, hop, and run 
to music, the teacher calling atten- 
tion to beats and pulses, two terms 
foreign in his experience. As a 
consequence, the children walk 
around the room without regard for 
the beat, and there is seemingly lit- 
tle improvement month by month, 
except again, for the maturity fac- 
tor. And in the face of these dif- 
ficulties, the administrators are ask- 
ing us to discontinue the use of 
special music teachers, and depend 
on “‘resource’’ teachers. Perhaps 
their attitude is based on the ap- 
parent failure of music in the early 


grades! 


There are a few obvious answers 
to the difficulties described, but not 
to the fundamental problem. Per- 
haps we should postpone singing, 
at least as the basic activity, and 
concentrate on the singing prerequi- 
sites. Certain it is that the child’s 
first musical experiences should be 
pleasant, and musical. We have 
developed numerous instruments, 
which we refer to as “toy,” “‘pre- 
band,’ “rhythmic,” “melodic,” 
harmonic,” etc., and it may be that 
the senses of pitch and rhythm 
might better be developed through 
concentrated use of these. The 
piano should enjoy a much wider 
use in the early grades. It is the 
basic instrument, and is indispens- 
able in the teaching and learning of 
music. Many, many classrooms do 
not have pianos, and in all too 
many instances the system does not 
permit the classes to move to rooms 
with pianos. If the use of the piano 
is fundamental to teaching music, 
then the ‘syste’ should give way. 
So called systems, in the adminis- 
trative sense, should be aids to 
-learning. Oftentimes they are al- 
lowed to “get in the way” of the 
learning process. 


As 


from the third grade, sometimes 
sooner, 
to “reading.” 
also fundamental. 
this age (we have thought for 


years) 


wait until he can master the notes 
rests, 
changes. 

stances we are teaching children to 


and 
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soon as the child emerges 


he is immediately exposed 
This problem seems 
The child at 


The folio made for 
marching bands in all 
kinds of weather. The 
folio made for a fast 
change of music with 
little effort. The foho 
is eager to read, just can’t 
Olive Drab and Black. 
See your dealer today 
and decide on the color 
you need. 


pitch rhythmic 


Actually, in many in- 
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E. S. Meade, successor 
To: Dwight W. Godard 


201 Galena Bivd., Avrora, Ill. 


PRICES SUBJECT 


Years of Service in Music 1872-1952 TO CHANGE 


Each of these fine recently published 
BOOKS for VIOLIN BEGINNERS 


has its own special features — 
—INTRODUCING THEM ALPHABETICALLY BY AUTHOR: 


ANGUS, Walter 
—The Angus Approach To Violin Playing 

Teachers using this book are enthusiastic over the better pitch, easier 
finger development and other advantages gained by its “third posi- 
tion” approach. Ideal for grades 4 to 6 and adaptable for grades 7, 
8, & 9. (0 3733) Price, 1.25 
BARBAKOEF, Samuel 

—Fiddling By the Numbers (A Rote Method) 

Clearly tells and illustrates with clarity basic things the young be- 
ginner needs to know and leads him into enjoying his own onlin 
of 26 favorite melodies before any reading by notes. (Easy piano 
accompaniments included.) (0 43747) Price, 1.25 
BORNOFF, George 

—Finger Patterns (Basic Method for Strings) 

With the immediate introduction of basic bow controls and of con- 
crete and practicable methods for development of digital skill, this 
book aims for speedy and efficient progress. (Parts also are available 
for Viola, Cello, and Bass). FOR VIOLIN — (0 4550) Price, 1.25 
GORDON, Carl 

—How To Play the Violin (Visual Method) 

In simple, logical continuity 
through all the steps. 


“visually” leads the young student 
Clear photographic illustrations and large notes. 
BOOK 1 — C Approach (0 3689) 1.50 
BOOK 1 — D Approach (0 3690) 1.50 
BOOK 2 — (0 3691) ................_1.50 


PERLMAN, George 
—Fun With A Fiddle (A Primer) 
Planned “to make haste carefully” by a series of “plateaus of learn- 
ing’. Infuses fun into the serious tasks of learning. Filled with 
novelty, tunes, and illustrations to delight young beginners. 

(0 3727) Price, 1.50 


Every Class or Private Instructor of 
Violin Beginners Should Examine Each of the Above. 
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hate music. This is evidenced by 
the tremendous “drop-off from 
sixth grade music to seventh grade 
music, in cities in which music in 
the seventh grade is elective. Two 
cities in which this has been studied 
recently, report “drop-offs” in ex- 
cess of eighty percent! A follow 
up study developed the fact that in 
most instances, the drop-off was oc- 
casioned by the children’s dislike of 
overemphasis on reading. Many 
teachers use the teaching of music 
reading as an excuse to avoid the 
teaching of music, which is an in- 
finitely more difficult process. 
There is no objection to the 
child's understanding of the prob- 
lem of reading music, nor even 
some acquired skill in the process, 
but neither is there any reason for 
all children emerging from the sixth 


grade to be expert readers. For a 


Happy Cheerful 
OPERETTAS 


by 
Otis M. Carrington 


Write and tell us 
your needs. 
We send examination 
copies for your 
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very large per cent of them, music 
reading will be a skill the necessity 
for which they will not again en- 
counter. The objections to the above 
statements will be many and furi- 
ous, but the facts bear out the state- 
ments. Too many studies have been 
made of the whole reading problem 
to longer ignore the implications. 
True, we want our junior and senior 
high school bands, orchestras, and 
choirs to be able to read. Then 
why not teach them, or teach them 
earlier if they want to learn? For 
the vast per cent of the people, 
reading music will not be the daily 
musical activity, but /istening to it, 
and here of course is encountered 
another problem. Essentially the 
whole matter is a question of philos- 
ophy, but we have not yet decided 
what philosophy we will pursue. 
We have written countless books on 
music appreciation, but the num- 
ber of courses offered in that sub- 
ject has been reduced to a pitifully 
small number. What we forgot to 
do was to make serious studies of 
the effect of appreciation courses 
versus performance courses. Ap- 
preciation has been lost in the zest 
for bigger bands, orchestras, and 
choirs. Perhaps participation in 
these makes better appreciators, but 
the fact has not been proved. In the 
meantime, we fail to serve the sev- 
enty-five percent who do not par- 
ticipate in the ensembles. 


Recently there has come into the 
literature, a new term, “keyboard 
experience.” It is surprising that 
this waited through more than one 
hundred years of classroom music. 
One reason could be the deplorable 
state of the school pianos. Since 
the child's first experience with the 
scale comes from the teacher's some- 
times inaccurate ear, or the piano, it 
seems that at least the scale he hears 
from the piano should be accurate. 
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It must be true that the child’s lack 
of interest in intonation results at 
least in part from the lack of care 
and attention to the school pianos. 

The teaching of theory from the 
first grade through college, is a 
problem which might well be given 


some attention. Seemingly, music 
teaching has been divided three 
ways; performance, theory, and lis- 
tening. In the old days, theory was 
functional, and attached to the ap- 
plied music lesson. It still is in the 
private studio, but not in the 
schools. We must have a separate 
theory course in which the common 
activity is “dictation.” Dictation at 
its best can be only a technique 
whereby the teacher can discover 
whether or not the pupil hears, not 
what he is supposed to hear, but the 
way in which he is told to hear it. 
This is not intended especially as 
an indictment of college courses in 
theory, although they could stand 
some study, but as a question con- 
cerning their smaller counterparts 
in junior and senior: high school. 
If theory isn't related to music, then 
it should be put in the science class. 
The purpose for which theory is 
offered should be kept constantly in 
mind. More particularly, theory 
should be taught as music, and not 
as an abstract, discrete science. 

The questions discussed above 
have not been intended as criticisms 
of present teaching practices, but 
offered with the hope that music 
teachers will inspect practices and 
techniques for the better teaching 
and learning of music, for the bene- 
fit of the child, more than for the 
glory of the school, or for more 
convenience to the teacher. In these 
days of billions spent for education, 
it behooves us all to give dollar for 
dollar value, and it is doubtful that 
we in music eduation are fulfilling 
this obligation to our best abili- 
ties. 
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framework. When hearing music 
in which more than one melody 
should be discernable, the intelli- 
gent listener is intent upon dis- 
covering if the performance offers 
vertical balance from melody to 
melody. It is the duty of the con- 
ductor to make plain these melodic 
arcs to the listeners. Band con- 
ductors are prone to assume that 
everyone in the audience should 
discover these melodies for him- 
self. Balance from note to note 
is important in melodic outline. 
Listeners have a way of sensing 
that some tones in a melody are 
more important than others. They 
become disturbed when all tones in 
a melody are given equal dynamic 
value. Separate tones in melodic 
arcs should be balanced according 
to the weight of the evidence. The 
conductor should sense the tones 
making up the melody within their 
harmonic framework, in movement 
and in inertia. He must feel the 
phrase, anticipate the moment of 
phrase climax, and establish the im- 
portant phrase contours within the 
longer musical sentence. All of 
this calls for a precise adjustment 
of dynamics. Since so much of the 
music he performs is written in 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
idioms, he must balance the melodic 
outline with due regard for the 
theory of tonal magnetism and its 
arrangement of active and inactive 
scale steps. When active scale steps 
are not weighted a bit, melody has 
a way of becoming dull and lifeless. 
The appoggiatura would be pro- 
nounced with a slightly added 
stress; embellishments and all types 
of ornamentation should be played 
with lightness. The longer tones 
in rhythmic outline must be cou- 
pled with dynamic nuance or music 
fails to come alive. The balancing 
of voice against voice, sonority a- 
gainst sonority, timbre against tim- 


bre, important tones against those 
less important, is not an imponder- 
able: the equations thereby intro- 
duced should be solved. 

Bands often play with malad- 
justed timbres. These criticisms 
are leveled at many band perform- 


ances: “The brass tone was too 
harsh.” ‘The reed tone was too 
strident.” “The soloist did not play 


with a singing tone.” ‘The ensem- 
ble sonority was blatant.” Need I 


ER-HERFURTH ; 


BAND BOOK 


Walter Beeler and C. Paul Herfurth hove prepared the 
perfect program band book for the young ensemble! 

educators, familiar with the technical 
g band, have each Oy eight 
appealing selections that scoré successfully with the young 


i ind audience alike because . . - they 
the beginner's playing ability... 


These two foremost band 
bi of the beginni 


and are in easy range. 


satisfying concert programs a 


Their rich and varied original ——— com position is tailored 


go on? Often, the ensemble tone 
being reasonably clear, the critic of 
band performances will not men- 
tion maladjusted timbres, even 
though the brass section may be 
playing a funeral march with the 
brightness of tone one associates 
with a dance band, or more often, 
sad to relate, the situation is re- 
versed. In fact, the ensemble tone 
being reasonably clear, I have 
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known critics to utter a prayer of 
thankfulness for the small favor 
received. When the band does play 
with maladjusted timbres, the con- 
ductor must assume the entire re- 
sponsibility, since it is he who sets 
the standards by which ensemble 
tone is developed and maintained. 
Critics become quite specific in mak- 
ing suggestions by which the ensem- 
ble timbre may be improved. Naive 
souls, they suggest the playing of 
long tones, of chorales; insist upon 
all manners of deep breathing ex- 
ercises. They remind us continual- 
ly that all tone must be supported 
properly by the breath, that the 
breath must be focussed at the point 
of attack, and that the embouchure 
may be developed through the play- 
ing of slurred intervals. They make 
much mention of the singing tone, 
meanwhile neglecting to add that 


Mi PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 


IMPROVE APPEARANCE 


OF YOUR 


Hints for Interpretation 
(Continued from preceding page) 


the singer must couc1 his lay in 
tones that will make the hearer re- 
spond in the correct fashion; 1.e., 
to be happy when the music is 
happy, to mourn when the music is 
sad, to shout for joy when the 
music becomes triumphant, etc. As 
often, they neglect to say that ten- 
derness and wishy-washiness are not 
akin, that exultation and hysteria 
are not bed-fellows,.that grief and 
boredom are not cut from the same 
cloth, During my assignments as an 
adjudicator at high school contests, 
I hope that every band will provide 
the singing tone to describe the ex- 
pressive content in the music. 
When this result is not forthcom- 
ing, I am prone to move an other- 
wise excellent band from Division 
I to Division II. Human nature be- 
ing what it is, I hesitate to place 
a band in Division III or IV for this 


sole reason. There seems to be a 
limitation placed upon the reason- 
ing powers of all who direct bands, 
at least in this direction. 


A flawless interpretation is pre- 
cise in its attacks and releases. Fur- 
thermore, attacks and releases are 
made in a style consistent with the 
demands made by the music. Too 
often, our bands play with a heavy 
and sluggish articulation; slurred 
passages either are ignored or 
played without the proper lilt, a lilt 
provided only through the use of 
correct patterns for tongueing. It 
is a truism that ensembles are apt 
to perform attacks and releases in 
the style indicated by the conduc- 
tor's beat-pattern. In the superior 
performance, the conductor accu- 
rately describes the following things 
in his beat of preparation: 


BAND, ORCHESTRA, CHORAL and DRAMATIC GROUPS 


Leaciing schools and directors say that MITCHELL 
FOLDING STANDS give that added “Audience 
Appeal”. Group performances “show better” through 
improved stage convenience and appearance. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


FOLDING STAGES, 


Easy to handle units . . . adaptable to any need. 
Sturdy, attractive, easily folded for storage. 
Write for full information 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


2742 S. 34th Street © Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin 
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1. The precise instant of attack 

2. The ensuing tempo 

3. The ensuing dynamic 

4. The ensuing style of address 

and release. 
The preparatory beat of the inade- 
quate conductor describes nothing; 
indeed, one wonders that the band 
is able to begin together. So few 
conductors beat anything like an 
adequate phrase pattern. Most 
band conductors beat within the 
measure and are so occupied with 
what they term the down-beat, that 
they forget to delineate phrase con- 
tour with a precise indication for 
phrase attack and release, together 
with a beat that preserves the deli- 
cate degrees of dynamic and rhyth- 
mic inflection within the phrase 
pattern. The conductor's beat-pat- 
tern must also preserve the dynamic 
purity of the performance, must de- 
termine the weight and style of at- 
tack to be employed Critics of 
band performances often editorial- 


ize at this point, saying, “Don’t be 
a time beater.’” Those of us charged 
with the training of embryonic con- 
ductors are concerned with our fail- 
ure to imbue our students with a 
sense of the adequate so far as con- 
ducting is concerned, although we 
do realize that the only way to be- 
come a conductor is to start con- 
ducting something that we do not 
now have time to include in our 
college curricula. We take our 
share of the blame and are trying 
to provide a workable solution. 
When, however, attacks and re- 
leases are not precise or in style, 
or when articulation refutes the 
evidence presented by the score, we 
refuse to take the blame. Teaching 
methods and procedures are known 
to most band conductors. It is the 
duty of the conductor to communi- 
cate this information to the mem- 
bers of his ensemble. Deft articu- 
lation, precision in attack and re- 


lease may be attained by the concert ~ 


band. We have heard it done. No 
thinking musician will tolerate poor 
articulation, lack of precision, or 
attacks and releases not consistent 
with the demands made by the 
music. When the critic hears per- 
formance in which this poor quality 
is manifest, down goes a minus 
sign, and then he begins to question 
the musicianship of that particular 
conductor. 


Another valid criticism often 
leveled at band performances 1s 
concerned with dynamics. We hear 
this statement made over and over; 
“The dynamic range encompassed 
by this performance was too nar- 
Some bands try to ape the 
sound produced by the symphony 
orchestra, the loudest dynamic in 
use being a rather anemic forte. 
Other bands, wishing to sound like 
bands, succeed only in reminding 
us of boiler factories, full steam a- 


row.” 
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we now add the latest transcription of the complete “Concerto” 


For PIANO And BAND 
By Erik Leidzen 


This transcription has been adapted so that it may be performed by piano with band or by band 


Many successful performances of this setting have been presented throughout the Nation. 


Conductor (Piano Solo) ............1.50 


In addition to the above — the following are available 


Piano Solo (Complete) ............1.00 
Piano Solo (Themes) .............. .60 
Two Pianos—Four Hands—Arr. by Percy Grainger ..............3.50 


(set of two copies) 
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CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 


¢ Rockefeller Center 


Symphonic Band ................10.00 
(each set contains two conductor parts — one for the piano soloist.) 


Piano Solo (Easy-to-Play Edition) . 
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-4.00 
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Hints for Interpretation 


(Continued from preceding page) 


head. We hear music that should 
embrace the heavens and reach the 
stars with the intensity of its power 
become only a pale caricature of the 
majestic sound intended by the com- 
poser. Conversely, we hear music 
that should be as the tripping of 
fairy feet through a bower of blue- 
bells become as a herd of elephants 


thundering forth to battle. We 
hear bands which play only softly, 
others which play only loudly. We 
hear a vast number of bands play- 
ing only inbetween. We hear bands 
playing both Wagner and Mozart 
within the same scale of dynamics. 
The critics weep and wail and are 
quite apt to ignore the band as a 
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medium for serious music. We, the 
conductors of bands, long for the 
day when bands will play within 
accurately adjusted dynamic levels, 
with earth shaking intensity if need 
be, with the most delicate pp when- 
ever necessary, with moderation 
shown in the use of the extreme 
levels on either side of the dynamic 
scale, and with much more music 
performed in the middle dynamic 
levels, levels that are presently 
ignored. Come that day — The 
Revolution — and we may have a 
bit more success in prevailing upon 
composers of serious orchestral 
music to compose for our bands. 

In many band performances the 
phrase contour has not been estab- 
lished. With eyes on the score, 
ears alerted to the sound, I defy 
you to distinguish phrase contour 
in the performance of the average 
band. Asking for a musical meal 
we have the pantry thrown at us. 
“Help yourself” seems to be the 
motto. We understand but vague- 
ly what we hear. Since no attempt 
has been made to preserve the va- 
lidity of phrase contour, we puzzle 
over and over. The lay persons 
in the audience have our sympa- 
thies. We know they must suffer 
from acute musical indigestion. 


Here are a few simple rules that 
should be observed in establishing 
a valid phrase pattern: 


1. Use correct patterns for breath- 
ing. A breath should be taken 
only upon the completion of the 
cadence, in the event of elision 
or any other evasion of the ca- 
dence, after the next tone at rest. 
Where the breath must be taken 
during the life of the phrase (as 
will often happen with the larger 
instruments), a breathing place 
must be selected that will occur 
after an inactive scale step, or 
after a chord at rest. This is 
further evidence that the score 
must be studied carefully before 
the time of the rehearsal. The 
conductor must know the pre- 
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vailing tonal center, the position 
of the chord being played with 
relationship to the tonic, and the 
scale steps being employed. He 
must recognize passing tones, 
neighboring tones, escape tones, 
phrase extension, and the near- 
ness or remoteness to the period 
ending. 

2. By a judicious use of the cres- 
cendo and diminuendo across the 
motifs and melodic arcs within 
the phrase, plus the determina- 
tion of the moment of phrase 
climax through the use of an ap- 
propriately conceived dynamic, 
with a gentle falling away of 
dynamic to round out phrase con- 
tour. Granted that these are de- 
vices to make clear the phrase 
pattern inherent to music written 
in eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century idioms, full 90% of the 
music in the band repertory uses 
these idioms. 

3. By allowing the longer notes 
in phrase contour to accumulate 
their full value, thereby avoiding 
the Swiss cheese effect so preva- 
lent in band performances. 

4. By the considered use of agog- 
ics and the agogic accent and 
stress, accent and stress applied 
without power dynamic through 
the use by the composer of the 
longer notes to indicate stress 
patterns. Often a composer will 
apply increased instrumentation 
at the point of stresses. Agogic 
accentuation whereby the rhyth- 
mic patterns are propelled 
through the incidence of longer 
notes within the contour, always 
adds to the fluency of motion be- 
cause of the avoidance of power 
accentuation, 


The lack of phrase design in the 
performance is the fault of the con- 


ductor. Although some attempt 
may have been made to design a 
phrase pattern during rehearsal, 
many conductors defeat this attempt 
by beating a pattern for the measure 
rather than for the phrase. Shape 


phrase contour by developing a beat 
pattern that will indicate phrase 
release with decision. The mem- 
bers of your ensemble will instinc- 
tively follow your lead in this mat- 
ter. After all, the contours of 
speech phrase and musical phrase 
differ ever so slightly, and never in 
the essentials of phrase inflection. 
A NoTHEr criticism justly made 
concerning band performances 


has to do with bad intonation. 


There is more to playing in tune 
than precise intonation on concert 
B°’. Far too many band conductors 
feel that the battle of intonation 
has been won when concert B’ is 
played in tune. The problems of 
intonation are manifold. Certain 
tonal effects may be secured only 
by coloring the intonation; i.e. the 
use of slightly flatter pitches in 
music of sombre intensity, slightly 
sharper pitches in music portraying 
(Please turn to next page) 


Concert Program Material 


NEW BAND: 


HAENSEL AND GRETEL — Overture 


By E. Humperdinck 


Arr. by Lucien Cailliet 


Full Band & Score $12.00 Sym. Band & Score $15.00 


CONCERTINO (Sonata in C Major K.545) 


By Mozart-Grieg 


For Piano & Band or Band Alone 


Arr. by Irving Cheyette 


Full Bond $7.50 Sym. Band $10.00 


ITALIAN IN ALGIERS — Overture 


By G. Rossini 


Arr. by Lucien Cailliet 


Full Bond & Score $12.00 Sym. Band & Score $15.00 


THE FLASHING EYES OF ANDALUSIA 


(From “Camera Studies") 


By John Philip Sousa 


Arr. by Lucien Cailliet 


Full Bond $4.00 Sym. Band $5.50 


PITTER PAT PARADE 
By Paul Lavalle and Frank Ventre 
Full Band $3.50 Sym. Band $4.75 


BAND FAVORITES: 


BRIGADOON Selection 
SOUTHERN MINIATURES — Suite 


Loewe-leidzen 


Zamecnik-lsaac 


CHORAL PRELUDE ON "DUNDEE" (Band & Chorus or Band Alone) 


ROBIN HOOD — Overture 


REFLECTIONS ON THE LAKE — Tone Poem.. 


WING-DING — Modern Novelty. 


Maurice Whitney 
DeKoven-Reibold 
... Victor Lamont 
Singer-Cailliet 


VE BEEN WORKING ON THE RAILROAD — Paraphrase 


BAND OF AMERICA MARCH — Concert Edition 


BAND NOVELTIES: 


THE VILLAGE BAND VOL. 1 


Novelty g ts for 


Lucien Coilliet 
Paul Lavalle 


. Henneman 
ble of Ist & 2nd Clarinets, 


Cornet, Trombone and Boss (Tuba). Fun for all. $2.50 per set. 


THE HUNGRY HOBO 


William Brooks & Roy Lenox 


A humorous novelty sketch for band with narration. 
Light entertainment to relax ihe audience — $2.00. 


NEW ORCHESTRA: 


Overture Selection from ‘‘THE PEARL FISHERS” 


By Georges Bizet 


Arr. by Bruno Reibold 


Small Orch. $4.75 Full Orch. $9.50 Sym. Orch. $11.00 
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Hints for Interpretation 
(Continued from preceding page) 
brightness, etc. We must not be 
bound to the twelve pitch variants 
found in the tempered _ scale. 
Rhythmic and phrase patterns are 
given added life, further inflection 
through the use of Pythagorean 
tuning neighbors. Final chords 
have a greater repose when just in- 
tonation with its flatted third is 
allowed to prevail. To amplify the 
twelve pitches of the tempered scale 
in this fashion is lawful and be- 
speaks the artistic interpretation. 
May I make one comment — if you 
cannot sing in tune you will, prob- 
ably, never be able to adjust into- 
nation beyond its tempered hal f-step 
relationship. I care not how 
cracked your voice may be, precise 
intonation may be demonstrated 
only by singing pitch variants cor- 
rectly, to yourself if need be. Only 
in this way may pitch relationships 


be defined. 


All of which leads us to ponder 
over other justifiable criticisms of 


band performances. “The ensem- 
ble tone was dull.” “The ensemble 
tone lacked vitality.” ensem- 
ble tone was harsh.’ “The ensem- 


ble tone did not reveal the true tim- 
bre of the instruments.” Legiti- 
mate criticisms — all of them, for 
these inferior qualities are constant- 
ly present in the performances of 
many of our bands, working to the 
detriment of fine music, and mar- 
ring the interpretation. Those of 
us who dare criticize, we plead, 
we cajole, we borrow from the lan- 
guage of pictorial art — we ask 
for a brighter tone, a rounder tone, 
a tone with a more vivid coloration. 
We use such adjectives as harsh, 
puny, squeaky, dull strident, in de- 
scribing the tone we hear. We 
know the answer, yet we scarce 
dare reveal it, that young persons 
may be taught the values of the true 
singing tone and may strive to emu- 
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late it, only after they have heard 
it produced. Those of us charged 
with their training, hear students 
play on their respective major in- 
struments, hang our heads in 
prayerful contemplation and know 
that Utopia is not yet to be. 
Gentlemen, band conductors all, 
first we are teachers. We must 
make sure that the student is im- 
bued with a proper respect for tonal 
values by producing the correct tone 
for him, at least on one instrument. 
The student is quite apt to produce 
a good tone on his instrument, be 
it flute or saxophone, if he hears 
you produce the correct tone on a 
cornet, a clarinet, or even a tuba. 


INCE so many band conductors 

fail to achieve even a remote 
likeness to style in much of the 
music performed by their bands, 
a few comments should be made on 
this point. Style — how curious 
a word with which to identify a 
performance, yet, music must be 
garbed in a seemly manner. One 
does not clothe Mozart in a bath- 
ing suit (Alec Templeton notwith- 
standing) any more than does one 
clothe Wagner in street clothes. I 
am dumfounded as I hear the per- 
formances of the average band. I 
hear the delicate Mozart played as 
though he were the erotic Tschai- 
kowsky, Joe Doakes (he of Op. 
3,156 fame) as though he were 
both God and Beethoven, and 
Beethoven as though he were a 
bum. I hear the stately measures 
of Handel done a la American 
ragtime, and American musical 
comedy a la Dead March In Saul. 
I hear Wagner, tamed, anemic, a 
wan semblance of himself, and 
Debussy hearty, robust, and full of 
roast beef. I hear inferior music, 
reams of it, on which care, time, 
and boundless energy have been ex- 
pended, and glorious music played 
casually, carelessly, and apologeti- 
cally, as though it had long out- 
lived its usefulness. I wonder a- 
bout taste, aesthetic resourcefulness, 
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fidelity to the score, truthfulness of 
utterance, and ofttimes say to my- 
self, “All men are liars, the truth 
is not in them.” 1 am shaken, made 
unsure of myself, assaulted by 
masses of sound, much of which is 
fury, little of which makes sense. 
There is an answer to this problem, 
~- a solution so simple that I hes- 
itate to give it lest I offend you, 
so simple the task we must under- 
take. We band conductors must 
hear more good music, and we must 
listen with a great deal more in- 
telligence than we presently use in 
our listening. Only a constant diet 
of the very best in music, with a 
critical analysis of the music and 
its performance made at every hear- 
ing, will suffice. Only through 
such intelligent listening may we be 
imbued with valid ideals, legitimate 
enthusiasms, and basic information 
to assist us in building interpreta- 
tions that are stylistically correct. 
We must hear music outside the 
field of our specific interests. Op- 
“eras, oratorios, cantatas, the Ger- 
man Lieder, the French Art songs. 
We must listen to solo instrumen- 
talists — you will probably under- 
stand better the correct interpreta- 
tion of the Beethoven Ist Symphony 
if you first hear Schnabel in some 
of the piano sonatas. And, for 
heaven's sake, when you program 
American musical comedy, strive to 
preserve its delicate charm in your 
interpretation. There are enough 
recorded examples of this music to 
provide you with both an idea and 
an ideal. Hear good music in a- 
bundance or forever admit that you 
cannot nor will ever be stylistically 
correct in your interpretation of the 
traditional repertory. Study music 
history, since such study will a- 
waken you to the changes in secular 
history that were the forerunners 
of changes in musical styles and 
idioms. The art of Beethoven was 
not an accident. In every measure 
of his music he mirrors the cata- 
clysmic changes in the emphasis 


placed upon the values in human re- 
lationships occurring during his life- 
time. Any study of music and secu- 
lar history will have a profound 
effect upon your choice of speeds 
and dynamics, particularly within 
the wealth of eighteenth- and nine- 
teenth-century music you are called 
upon to re-create. 

The surface alone has been 
scratched. I have not yet entered 
into that domain wherein you dwell 
in sanctity, the domain of the spirit. 
If your musical interpretations are 
convincingly sincere I need not 
speak further. We all have mo- 
ments in which we are sure that 
given the same glorious ensemble 
made available to a great conduc- 
tor, we, too, could speak with con- 
vincing sincerity. This is not true, 
else we would make the same sacri- 
fice great interpreters of music have 
always made for their art. We 
would be willing to go the last 


Contains: CONCERTO THEMES (a 
brilliant selection of melodies from the 
works of Tschaikowsky, Grieg, and 
Rachmaninoff)—BIRTHDAY BOL- 
QUET (a variation treatment on the 
familiar childrens song)—-EL CHO- 
CLO (a famous favorite scored in 
modern tango idiom)—PRAIRIE LA- 
MENT (an attractive setting of a pop- 
ular Cowboy song)—HUMORESQUE 
(a streamlined rhythmic version of the 
Dvorak melody)—THE LONESOME 
ROAD (a slow blues setting of the 
Negro folk song)—LOVE’S DREAM 
MARCH (based on themes from Liszt's 
“Liebestraume”")—VIENNA LIFE 
(Themes from the Strauss waltz in a 
75 
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“Sparkling” 


DESIGNED TO ADD SPICE AND ZEST TO YOUR PROGRAMS! 


mile, sacrificing ourselves if need 
be to an ideal, an ideal that is real- 
ized only when music speaks its 
message clearly, unimpeded by any 
fault of ours. It is to this ideal 
we must give the full measure of 
devotion. ' There is more to per- 
formance than the mere mechanics 
of producing organized sound. I 
have seen Toscanini, Stock, Mitro- 
polous, Koussevitsky, and in our 
field Goldman, Revelli, and Hard- 
ing, give of themselves until the 
body, exhausted, could scarcely go 
on. Seeing these men in rehearsal, 
desperately striving to create per- 
fection from imperfection, I have 
often felt that I must cry out, say- 
ing, " “Tis enough, have done, lest 
the spirit depart the body, and we 
be left with no one to inspire us.” 
The last full measure of devotion, 
this we must give. Until then, al! 
that we do will fall short of being 
sincere. 


ARRANGEMENTS 


polished concert presentation)— 
COUNTRY STYLE (a “folksy” selec- 
tion of familiar American songs)— 
ESTRELLITA (the great Latin Ameri- 
can melody in a modern rumba version) 
—MINUTE WALTZ MARCH (based 
on the middle theme from the Chopin 
favorite) LONDONDERRY AIR “(a 
modern “tone picture” version of the re- 
nowned Irish air)—COME BACK TO 
SORRENTO (arranged in a popular- 
styled solo conception for Cornet)— 
DARK EYES (a colorful styling of the 
great Gypsy folk song for Cornet triv) 
—and DIXIE PATROL (“American Pa- 
trol” a la Dixieland with a touch of 
Foster too). 

Conductor, $2.00 
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STARTING THE BAND 


AN ELEMENTARY 

UNISON METHOD 

for All Instruments 
by Donald J. Pease 


This new and unique beginner's band 
in unison - represents the first 
sincere and progressive step in band liter- 
ture and_ instr n in many years. 
STARTING THE BAND does not presup- 
pose any pr ous music kn wiedge - it 
at the beginning and 

progresses slowly and interestingly fusing 
familiar tunes) through the crucial begin- 
ning period. STARTING THE BAND makes 
starting the band so easy and enjoyable. 


each part — 50c 
piano conductor — $1.50 


1 Complete Cornet 
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piece of wood, or any small object 
one-fourth inch in diameter. Fill 
the pouch with sand, packing, and 
shaping it into a ball as neatly as 
possible. Hang the sand-filled 
pouch from a hook by the leftover 
piece of thong and allow to dry 
thoroughly for two or three days. 
When it is quite dry, pour out the 
sand and remove the stopper, being 
careful not to dent the pouch. Use 
four or five seeds, beans, small peb- 
bles, or a combination of them to 
put into the pouch. Then push a 
stick — rhythm stick, or quarter 
inch round, about one foot long 
through both holes, leaving the 
longest end at the hole where there 
is a length of lacing. Again wet 
the thong lacing and the very edge 
of the hole. Stretch out the edges 
of the hole down over the stick and 
lash firmly around the stick with 


band 


cecum released, Nos. 1, 3, 8, 15 .. 


“SUNLIT SUMMITS'’—by Clair Johnson ....... * 
“SUSSEX PSALM"’—by Russell Howland ...... 


*indicates full score included; prices on request. 


UP-TO-DATE PUBLICATION LIST ISSUED QUARTERLY 
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arranged by George 


and Hawkes 
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the lacing. If the top hole is snug, 
nothing further need be done there. 
But if not, treat it the same way 
with another strip of softened 
thong, wound around the edge of 
the hole to hold it firmly on the 
stick. 

Other hand rattles may be made 
from small spice cans, match boxes, 
or salt boxes, painted and given a 
handle in much the same manner as 
the Indian hand rattle. Another 
interesting hand rattle may be made 
by using a pastry tube or cake deco- 
rator. Since the plunger moves 
up and down, thus shortening or 
lengthening the sound chamber, dif- 
ferent effects may be obtained from 
this rattle without changing its 
rattles, which may be rice, seeds, 
beans, or any of the other objects 
used in rattles. 

Gourds are used for maracas and 
cabacas. When chosen for interest- 
ing, uniform shape, carefully dried, 
filled with different sorts of seeds, 
pebbles, or rice, they produce a 
variety of sound. The artistic mem- 
bers of the class can do the art work 
on the instruments and use authen- 
tic designs and colors. 

The pupils are able to learn the 
differences between sounds of vari- 
ous instruments which appear alike 
but which actually have entirely 
different tones. For instance, a 
gourd which has pebbles in it will 
sound quite different from one 
which contains a few grains of rice. 
The ones with pebbles or beans and 
seeds will rattle, whereas the one 
with rice will give a swishing sound. 
Drums of different sizes and shapes, 
and materials will vary widely in 
tone and carrying quality. The 
students can learn from experience 
that an Indian Water Drum, though 
it has an unpretentious sound in the 
room, has great carrying power and 
can be heard much farther than the 
better known tom-tom. 
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Pupils can play a tune on a set 
of water tumblers, after carefully 
tuning them with proper amounts 
of water. They can also string up 
a set of ordinary flower pots and 
have an interesting musical scale. 

There are some things it is not 
desirable to make, such as cymbals, 
triangles, Chinese gongs and Tem- 
ple Blocks. Suitable materials and 
equipment for producing satisfac- 
tory instruments of this type are 
not available. However, those who 
want to are encouraged to play 
them as accompaniment with suit- 
able songs. All these and other 
contrived experiences are valuable 
in training the ear to observe and 
hear all kinds of tone and the vari- 
ous materials which can produce 
music. 


N the primary grades, particular- 

ly, there is a wealth of song ma- 
terial with dramatic possibilities. 
All action and game songs are dra- 
matic and the children instinctively 
provide the correct interpretation 
of such songs as Little Jack Horner, 
Humpty Dumpty, Mulberry Bush, 
The Grocery Man, Muffin Man, 
and The Postman, to mention only 
a few. 

The intermediate songs provide 
for the more vivid imagination of 
an older child. Sometimes the 
music teacher suggests that certain 
songs might be fun to ‘‘act out,” 
but after a time or two, the pupils 
note the songs that would be fun 
to act. 

The upper grades enjoy building 
pantomime and pageantry around 
a song that lends itself to such treat- 
ment. Sometimes a talented young- 
ster suggests and writes a play with 
a group of favorite songs as an 
integrating factor. One seventh 
grade had sung a group of Chinese 
songs while studying a unit on 
China and did not seem to enjoy 
them because the tonal structure 
was so completely foreign to their 
ear. When we worked them into 
a Chinese play and added a gong, 


drum, triangle, cymbals, and shaker 
the songs became more interesting 
immediately. The same sort of 
planning for any song representa- 
tive of a foreign people becomes 
more interesting, more real, and 
consequently more worth teaching. 


Whenever a new song is intro- 
duced by the teacher, it involves, 
of course, a demonstration of the 
proper way to sing that particular 
song. The teacher shows the stu- 
dents how the song should be sung. 
Needless to say, the teacher knows 
the song perfectly before singing 
it to a class. Sometimes a brief 
discussion of the song is advisable 
before presentation. Sometimes it 
is better to allow the song to stimu- 
late discussion of a composer, place 
or other associative idea. A picture 
often stimulates interest in a new 
song, particularly in the primary 
grades. Using a, characteristic in- 
strument while presenting the song 


(Please turn to next page) 
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Volkwein's 
Band Publications 


Blue and Grey Patrol — 
Cc. W. Dalbey 
Arranged by Paul Yoder 
Full Band with Conductor $3.50 
Living Pictures 
overture 
C. W. Dalbey 
Arranged by Paul Yoder 
Full Band with Conductor $3.50 
overture — 

C. W. Dalbey 
Full Band with Gian $3.50 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Fantasie 
C. W. Dalbey 
Full Band with $3.50 


The above medium grade. Send 
for copies today! Specimen con- 
ductor parts available upon re- 
quest. 
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Music Publishers 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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E> BOOK—For Alto Sax — Baritone Sax — Mellophone — Drummer's Guide 
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€ BOOK—For Piano, Guitar, Bass, Accordion, Organ, Violin, Trombone, C Melody 
Sax, Flute, Oboe and ‘Cello. 
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gives more color and vitality to a 
piece. The teacher progresses slow- 
ly and accurately when the pupils 
start to sing. If a phrase gives 
trouble it is sung by itself until 
understood and then resung in its 
proper place within the whole song. 
If the teacher has chosen good songs 
and presented them well, the stu- 
dents will ask for other material 
by the same composer, or of the 
same nationality. When such re- 
quests occur, the teacher can be 
certain that her students are de- 
veloping a greater appreciation for 
good music. 


oW to compose a song is an- 

other type of demonstration 
employed by the music teacher. 
Where ever there are children there 
will be original songs. On the play 
ground, through careful listening, 
one can hear all sorts of musical 


CONTENTS: 
Mambo in F El Sopon los Timboles Nino 
Mame Teresa Gone City Noche Bueno The Happy Bird 
Rumba Be-Bop las Claves Washed Up! Al Recordarte 
Horlem Samba Gue-le-le Batamu The Merry Mambo 
Deesappointment — Si Te Me Vas Manana — It's The Baiao 
Playtime in Brazil — Have You Seen My Love 


TWENTY-ONE FAMOUS LATIN-AMERICAN TUNES IN ONE ALBUM 
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Duet or Trio. Second and third parts 
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chants sung by children as they play. 
In the kindergarten, during rest 
period, small children sing little 
songs as they rest. It is fun to 
write them down and have all the 
children sing them. And the little 
ones are most proud that they 
“wrote a song.” Teacher does the 
actual writing in the lower grades, 
of course. But in the third or fourth 
grade the children can begin to help 
write them as well as make them 
up. Class composition is successful 
only at certain times. Encouraged 
by the teacher a phrase will be sung 
by one pupil, another will continue, 
and so on till they reach a satisfac- 
tory ending for their tune. The teach- 
er writes it down on the black board 
as they sing. If there is an unusual- 
ly talented child who has studied 
enough to write musical notation, 
he is given the job of copying the 
music. Sometimes the class has a 
poem they want to set to music. Or 
they may have the tune first, and 
write words later. This is one 
place where the teacher takes a 
quiet role and is extremely careful 
not to edit original work. 


The desire to write a tune leads 
to study of musical structure and 
theory which cannot be taught with- 
out desire and need on the part of 
the students. The children will gain 
a small, yet vital conception of the 
art of composition. They must use 
their powers of discrimination in 
order to find a suitable melody for 
a favorite poem. It is a link between 
poetry and music and enlivens both 
for the child. They discover that 
they must know how to write mu- 
sical symbols before they can put 
their tunes on paper. ““Composi- 
tion” is one of the most powerful 
motivating forces for learning the 
structure of music, and can be used 
by the teacher to extend knowledge 
of the musical score. 


In each room we try to keep a 
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“Music Corner.” On the wall are 
hung pictures of various things per- 
taining to the music of the country 
being studied. Real or reasonable 
facsimiles of various instruments 
common to song accompaniment 
for that country are displayed there 
to see, to hear, and to use. The 
material is changed often enough 
to keep interest high. A striking 
group of illustrations, mounted and 
hung, will be in keeping with some 
part of the academic study of the 
class. Books of musical interest to 
that particular age group are 
placed in the music corner and used 
for free reading as well as refer- 
ence. The most interesting of the 
musical scrapbooks are kept on dis- 
play. The covers of the scrapbooks 
are artistically designed to suit the 
student. In the book each student 
keeps musical notes, clippings, pic- 
tures and anything of interest mu- 
sically. 


Meron pictures can be very 

helpful in music education. 
They can be used to arouse interest, 
to clarify concepts about various 
phases of music, and to help make 
music more tangible. Since rhythm 
is fundamental in all life activity, 
as well as in music, a film on 
rhythm is an excellent introduction 
toward helping children become 
aware of the rhythmic patterns in 
their own lives. The film entitled 
“Rhythm Everywhere’ is fine to 
use in the primary and intermediate 
grades. The build-up is not as im- 
portant for this one as is the follow- 
up. The film serves as a stepping- 
stone for the children to discover 
other sources of rhythm to hear, 
and to imitate by stepping; or tap- 
ping, or by other physical expres- 
sion. 

Films on primitive rhythm instru- 
ments should follow this film. 
However, they seem to be rare, so 
a movie on the percussion group 
is the next best material to present. 
Careful preparation is necessary be- 
fore presenting the film on the 


“Percussion Group,” and a review 
showing is helpful. By using the 
two films in mear sequence it is pos- 
sibic to see and hear the relation 
of the free rhythm of nature to the 
controlled musical pulse. 

There is a long period between 
first grade and fourth grade where 
very little musical movie material 
can be found which is really suit- 
able. However, the films entitled 
“String Choir’; “Brass Choir’; 
“Woodwind Choir’: and 


“The 


Sounds of Music” can be used dur- 
ing the intermediate period. ‘Songs 
of Steven Foster’ and “Navajo In- 
dians” are also good films for this 
group. 

Movies portraying the story of a 
song or composer are fine introduc- 
tory and summary material. A film 
becomes more valuable to a class 
when used in direct conjunction 
with the appreciation lesson, and if 
possible, during the same period. 


(Please turn to next page) 
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For instance, if the program for the 
period is music by Mendelssohn, a 
film about him or his music will 
clinch the lesson far more tightly 
than a mere discussion of the com- 
poser. Music, film, and discussion 


is a good combination. Some use- 


able films are “The Rainbow 
Passes’: “Two Chinese Dances”; 
“Music in America’; “Children’s 
Corner’; “People in Canada”; 
“Brahms”; “The Great Waltz’; 
Paderewski'’; ‘Sibelius’; ‘Liszt’; 


“Carmen”; “The Wizard's Appren- 
tice’; “Merry Christmas”; “Wil- 
liam Tell’; “Russian Ballerina’; 
“Instruments of the Orchestra” (a 
British film) ; and others. 
Commercial movies have made 
many excellent films about various 
composers — Chopin, Gershwin, 
and Schumann to mention a few. A 
student committee is set up to watch 
for good musical films, and one 
member of the committee is re- 
sponsible for posting notices on the 
bulletin board whenever a good 


movie is going to be shown. After 
the movie one or two pupils make 
a report and a general discussion is 
held about the film. Some of the 
music is played or sung and it al- 
ways amazing how much more they 
learn when they see and hear as 
well as read about a composer. 

ADIO is an excellent source of 

good music and another stu- 
dent committee is chosen to watch 
the programs and post notices about 
good musical programs. As with 
movies, we have reports and dis- 
cussion periods about the music they 
have heard on the radio. The Stand- 
ard School Broadcast is the only 
program we are able to use regu- 
larly at school and as it is prepared 
for a wide range of grades we find 
it very interesting. The Standard 
Company sends a very helpful book- 
let with complete description of 
each program together with music 
from which will be chosen the back- 
ground music for the program. Sug- 
gested reading is always relative to 
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the program for the day. The stu- 
dents keep a notebook covering each 
program. Following the presenta- 
tion there is a brief discussion 
period, with a short review at a 
later date to check their memory. 
If the material were available, we 
would repeat much of the music at 
other times during the year, but 
some of it has not been recorded 
and the cost of records is prohibi- 
tive. A tape recorder would be 
most useful in recording valuable 
programs for a repeat performance. 

Phonograph records form the 
foundation for the listening pro- 
gram in all grades. There is such 
a wide range of material that the 
problem here is in choosing the 
most valuable and worthy records 
for a permanent school record li- 
brary. There are many excellent 
series which have been recorded 
specifically for school use, such as 
the Lila Belle Pitts albums, the 
Victor Record Library for Elemen- 
tary Schools and others. We have 
a regular listening lesson once a 
week and oftener some weeks. The 
student keeps a list of the records 
heard in their musical scrap book. 
A brief discussion precedes and fol- 
lows each record or group of rec- 
ords. Once a month we have gen- 
eral request day when the students 
plan their own program for the 
listening period. It is interesting 
to note that in one school, at the 
end of their first year of a regular 
music program, the students com- 
pletely excluded their former favor- 
ite cowboy songs and boogie-woogie 
from their own selections on their 
student program day. 

Making recordings of class sing- 
ing is most valuable for study as 
the students can hear their mistakes 
and it thus becomes immeasurably 
simpler to correct errors. Many 
faulty singing habits can be cor- 
rected almost immediately by this 
method. The boys and girls enjoy 
recording just for fun, and keep 
striving for a perfect recording of 
the group. 
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Various visual symbols are used 
to stimulate interest in music and as 
teaching aids. On the bulletin 
boards hang musical cartoons of 
every description. Artistic pupils 
clever at working out their own 
cartoons on musical ideas. Both 
they and the class receive pleasure 
from having them displayed, as pic- 
tures or scrap book covers, in the 
music corner. Musical symbols can 
be worked into amusing pictures. 
Note figures using a note for head, 
stem for body, and flags for feet 
and hands have no intrinsic value, 
but they are interesting. Musical 
maps portraying composers from 
certain sections, or music about vari- 
ous parts of the world are a worthy 
project for any group from fourth 
to eighth grade. A map of the 
world with pins representing places 
from which came their favorite 
songs is a good way to show the 
best loved tunes of other countries. 
“Passing Charts” are used by the 
Glee Club. Actually their progress 
chart is a pupil achievement or 
growth chart. On it are the names 
of the members and the titles of all 
songs which they must memorize. 
When they have “passed” a song 
(by singing it perfectly without the 
music), a square is filled under that 
particular title. It becomes a race 
to see who can get his squares filled 
first. 


ERBAL symbols in music are the 

words of a song and are im- 
portant to proper interpretation, so 
careful check for understanding is 
necessary when any song has dif- 
ficult words in it. In addition to 
books of and about music, and the 
words of the songs used, music has 
its own verbal symbols. Just as a 
teacher can not teach reading until 
a child is ready to read . . with a 
rich background of experiences . . 
so the conscientious music teacher 
waits till a group has a wide back- 
ground of musical experience in 
rhythm, singing, and listening be- 
fore trying to teach that this musical 


phrase looks thus on a staff. The 
students reach a time, with careful 
guidance, when they ask about this 
or that symbol and the music teach- 
er builds as far as possible on each 
spark of interest and continually 
tries to find ways to whet their curi- 
osity further. 

From the earliest rhythmic play 
and singing games boys and girls 
are acquiring a broader knowledge 
of music. Their direct musical ex- 
perience comes from singing and 
playing musical instruments. 
Contrived musical experiences are 
making rhythm instruments and /or 
tuned instruments. Dramatic par- 
ticipation is found in action songs, 
pageantry, pantomime and_back- 
ground music. Demonstrations are 
in order every time a new song is 
introduced. Field trips in music 
consists of concerts, choir visits, ex- 
change programs, and music festi- 
vals or contests. Exhibits of musical 
interest are found in the ‘Music 
Corner” of each room where scrap 


books, musical pictures, and instru- 
ments are displayed. Both educa- 
tional and commercial motion pic- 
tures are used as worthy assets to 
the music program. Still pictures 
are used to stimulate interest in 
various phases of music and to por- 
tray composers, instruments, and 
other musically pictorial material. 
The radio and phonograph play im- 
portant roles in presenting listening 
lessons. Disc and tape recording 
is important, especially for a group 
to hear how well they sing or play, 
in addition to making it possible for 
them to perceive their mistakes more 
clearly. Visual symbols are repre- 
sented by musical cartoons, note 
figures, maps, charts, blackboards 
and bulletin boards. Verbal sym- 
bols are musical notation in addi- 
tion to the words of a song. Thus 
we find nearly every phase of audio- 
visual aids being used in music edu- 
cation to bring a more interesting 
and richer musical program to each 
child. * * 
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Choice 


CHORAL 
SELECTIONS 


TO THE CHILDREN 
@Rachmaninoff-Lynn 4332-40094 $.18 
(SATB, Sop. solo throughout, a cap- 
pella ad lib, of medium difficulty, 
Beautiful verse of Mother's devotion 
and vigilance to her children) 


JOHNNY SCHMOKER 

@Dengler and Walton 4312-40102 .20 
(SATB, Pennsylvania Dutch folk song, 
a comedy chorus which is lively and 
rhythmic, of medium difficulty) 


BLACK IS THE COLOR OF MY TRUE 
LOVE'S HAIR 

@lynn 332-40087 .15 
(Traditional melody, (SSATB, a cap- 
pella. Interesting choral paraphrase, 
relatively difficult) 


LET US SLEEP, DEAR LOVE 
Debussy-Molzer 312-40120 .18 
(SSA, medium to difficult) 


IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS 
®@McCollin 4332-40092 .22 
(SSA, of medium difficulty, Shake- 
spearean text, light, Spring song) _ 


Complimentary Copies sent on request 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


BRYN MAWR, PENNSYLVANIA 


Why Rehearse? 


(Continued from preceding page) 


going to conduct a clinic on that 
rhythmic figure.” I believe you 
will agree he had a point. Why 
do we permit our groups to play 
it as though it were a quarter and 
eighth in six-eight meter? With a 
young band that constantly abuses 
this figure I find it worth a few 
minutes of rehearsal time to ex- 
plain the simple mathematics of 
dotted eighth plus sixteenth as op- 
posed to the quarter plus eighth in 
six-eighth. 


Another pet gripe of mine is 
the bandsman who plays the final 
half note of a phrase like a quarter, 
the final quarter note like an eighth, 
and the final eighth note like a 
sixteenth, etc. I believe the simple 
explanation that the first beat lasts 
until the second begins, the second 
lasts until the third begins, etc., 
will help your band phrase more 
uniformly and play more musically. 


How about the triplet figure? 
Does your band play this common 
rhythm correctly or does it favor 
the middle note and make it sound 
more like eighth-quarter-eighth ? 
An effective device to correct this 
error is to have the whole band 
say a three-syllable word like “ Mex- 
i-co’” over and over until the feel- 
ing of three equal values is ex- 
perienced. 


LET THERE BE SONG 
by Gustav Klemm 


If you do not know this effective 


Ask for 


work which is not difficult for aver- 


a Sample copy age choirs, look up one of these set- 


tings. 


You will be repaid — 


and so will your chorus and your audience. 
$.S.A. (No. 7861) .18 — T.1.B. (No. 8601) .18 — 
S.A.T.B. (No. 8619) .20 
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OW we come to a factor in re- 

hearsing that could be illus- 
trated more effectively with the 
band than with the pen — Balance. 
However, a few suggestions might 
help. Assuming your band is of 
balanced, or approaching balarwed, 
instrumentation, I would suggest 
you first examine the dynamic levels 
the composer has indicated in the 
composition being rehearsed. When 
conducting the first rehearsal of a 
festival band, I usually have a snare 
drummer play a long roll ff and 
have a flutist play ff at the same 
time. I cheat a little and instruct 
the flutist to play something in the 
low register, but it helps to get my 
point across. Dynamics are a guide 
and should be played in relation 
to other sections of the band. You 
and I both know dozens of marches 
that start ff, come down to mf on 
the first strain, f or ff on the second 
strain and pf on the trio. That's 
all right, provided everyone has 
the melody, but everyone doesn’t 
— or maybe I'm wrong! The 
point I am making is simply this — 
I like to hear the melody and if 
five tubas and ten flutes have the 
same dynamic level indicated, I 
think you as a conductor must do 
something about it. The musical 
ability of these five tubas and ten 
flutes will vary in practically every 
band; no one else can set up a 
formula that will balance .your 
band. Only you, who are charged 
with indicating dynamic levels as 
well as tempos, can attain a balance 
that will make your organization a 
pleasure to hear. 


A device 1 have employed to 
make each player understand the 
relationship of his part to the whole 
is again the use of the Bach cho- 
rales. The opening chord, or any 
chord in the composition, may be 
held and the conductor may motion 
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for parts to increase or decrease 
volume to give the desired balance. 
So you see, the problems encoun- 
tered in rehearsing a beginning 
band, a high school band, or college 
band are much the same, and the 
techniques used in solving these 
problems are also quite similar. 
Whether your group is small or 
large, beginning or advanced, some- 


one must be responsible for the 
physical set-up of the band, that 
is, chairs, stands, music, folios, and 
the list of numbers to be rehearsed. 
As a director, it is your responsibil- 
ity to make your ensemble constant- 
ly conscious of the following: good 
intonation, correct interpretation of 
all rhythmic figures, proper balance, 
and all other phases of rehearsing 


which insure a fine performance. 

In closing, I suggest that you 
explore the potentialities of your 
band and seek to obtain the finest 
possible results with the young 
people who will do so much to 
bring about one of the grandest 
experiences God ever intended for 
man — conducting a fin, band. 


Have Fun With Music 


(Continued from page 35) 


his experiences gained by travel in 
painting (visual) and music (ton- 
al). 

5. Berlioz read all the books he 
could find on foreign countries and 
people. While on his travels, he 
enjoyed composing in the railroad 
coach or station. 

6. Wagner traveled to England 
and France, and lived in Germany 
Switzerland and Italy. He derived 
inspiration from journeys to ditfer- 
ent environments, although 
were often flights from persecution. 

7. Verdi went to Egypt to ac- 
quaint himself with the scenes of 
the Egyptian temples and graves of 
the kings, while writing Aida. 

8. Globe-trotting did not inter- 
fere with Saint-Saens’ writing. He 
usually brought back new compost- 
The va- 
riety of his experiences in the Ca- 
nary Islands, Ceylon, Cairo, Argen- 
tina, China and America added 
color and picturesqueness to his 
music. 

9. When Haydn made his two 
trips to England in his later years, 
he composed 12 symphonies for 
the London Symphony Orchestra. 

10. In his earlier years, Sibelius 
gave a series of concerts in the 
European capitals and in America. 
Since the nerve-wracking days of 
the Red Terror in 1917-1918, when 
the family took refuge in a lunatic 
asylum, he rarely leaves home. Soll- 
tude is necessary for his creative 
ideas. 


tions from his journeys. 


Music Quiz Kids 


. What famous European singer 
was featured in America as a 
circus attraction by P. T. Bar- 
num ? 

. What violinist so amazed the 
world with his marvelous violin 
technique and unusual stage ap- 
pearance that he was called a 
son of the devil ? 

What conductor's wonderful in- 
terpretations, amazing ear and 
remarkable musical memory have 
made him a legend in the music 
world? 

4. What musician had hands so 
large that he could stretch a 
twelfth and perform running 
passages between with the other 
fin-rers ? 


___NEW BAND MUSIC 
for concert 


F.B. 


PSYCHE AND EROS — Poem 
(Includes full score} 
BEAU GESTE — Overture 
KING MIDAS — Overture 
A NEW DAY — Overture 
(with full score) 
RUMBALITA —- Rhythmic Novelty 


for Marching 


SKYWAYS 
HI-SCORE 
SOUTHERN SPECIAL 
GALLANT LEADER 
EXALTED RULER 


Request sample scores of these new numbers! 


Neil A. Kjos Music Co.—Publisher 


223 W. Lake St. 


5. What composer had his heart 
broken by the failure of his op- 


pera Carmen? 


Answers: 


OJON ‘pury Auuaf 


021-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Sym. B 
Frank-Harding 8.00 
Buchtel 
Mesang 

Akers 


6.00 
6.00 
6.00 
7.50 


Yoder 6.50 


Yoder 
Moffitt 
Poole 
Buchte 
Yoder 


Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Winter Wonderland 


(Continued from page 31) 


close of the song Jack turned to 
the microphone and assumed his 
role as master of ceremonies. He 
announced each of the numbers 
with an appropriate jingle. 

The Snowball Sprites, holding 
snowballs made of crumpled news- 
paper and wrapped with white 
crepe paper, came tripping onto the 
stage. In their dance they skill- 
fully played catch in rhythm to the 
music. The Sprites then grouped 


themselves at the side of the stage 
to watch the snowmen trudge in, 
with their white cardboard fronts 


and black top hats. 


After their 


Bring new drama to 
you: choirs periorm- 
ances with beautiful 
Moore Choral Gowns. 
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Choirs, Complete 
with batteries $15.00 
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“Snowman” song and drill, they 
moved to the rear of the stage. The 
Snowflake Fairies entered, whirling 
and running, each carrying a large 
white snowflake. After the rhyth- 
mic twirling figures of their simple 
dance the snowflakes fluttered down 
as shown in the picture and sang 
The Song of the Snowflakes, a folk 
tune. 

The primary choir performed a 
group of songs concerning the vari- 
ous signs of winter. They sang of 
Snowbirds by Reisman, Snowflakes 
by Crane, Overcoats by Webb, Ici- 
cles by Norlin, and The North 
Wind, a folk song. 

The Snow Ballet was presented 
by five girls whose arabesques were 
executed with near-professional pre- 
cision. Their costumes were white 
filmy tarlatan skirts with close fit- 
ting white bodices. 

The Choristers of the interme- 
diate grades were the performers in 
the next section of the program, 
entitled Winter Bells. They sang 
a series of songs describing the 
winter bells — sleighbells, church 


A few of the Snowmen. 


bells, Christmas bells, and school 
bells — that sound so very beauti- 
ful through the clear wintry air. 
Melody bells provided an effective 
accompaniment. For their last num- 
ber the Choristers demonstrated 
their newly acquired ability to play 
song flutes in a two-part arrange- 
ment of Jingle Bells. An accom- 


paniment of sleigh bells was used 
for this number. 


Jack Frost at work 


To the familiar strains of Wald- 
teufel’s Skaters’ Waltz, a group of 
children emerged displaying their 
skating prowess in spite of the rink 
being only the wooden floor of the 
stage. As they glided with their 
partners, their skating looked very 
realistic. Their scarfs and stocking 
caps of bright colored crepe paper 
together with the children’s own 
bright woolen sweaters made a 
colorful scene. 

The last two groups of the pro- 
gram were entitled ‘Winter Songs 
by Composers of Old” and “Winter 
Songs by Composers New.” In the 
first of these groups, music of 
Chopin, Beethoven and Tschaikow- 
sky was used. The intermediate 
choir first sang Trees im Winter, a 
song using a melody of Chopin. 
This was followed by Approach of 
Winter by Beethoven and Winter 
by Tschaikowsky. For the finale 
the Snowflake Fairies, the Snowbaii 
Sprites, the Snowmen, the Snow 
Ballet dancers, and the skaters re- 
appeared. This combined chorus 
sang the two songs in the group 
“Winter Songs by Composers 
New.” They were A Marshmallow 
World by Sigmand and DeRose, 
and a dramatization of Frosty the 
Snowman by Nelson and Rollins. 
The curtains thus closed on a pro- 
gram that was enjoyed by both the 
audience and participants. 
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The Supervisor and the First-Year 


to be done and goals to be achieved, 
he should interpret the school’s ed- 
ucational philosophy, discuss teach- 
ing techniques, and go over mate- 
rials to be used. The supervisor 
should help the teacher to make 
professional and social adjustments 
if such adjustments seem necessary. 
The demonstration lesson is ex- 
tremely valuable because it offers 
teachers an opportunity to observe 
methods and devices which are be- 
lieved to secure results. The ma- 
jority of teachers feel that demon- 
stration lessons are beneficial. A 
discussion should always follow the 
demonstration, and any steps of 
procedure which are not understood 
should be explained and reasons 
given for using such procedures. 
The demonstration lesson has a 
definite place in the guidance pro- 
gram for new teachers. 
Intervisitation, through which 
new teachers have the opportunity 
to see experienced teachers at work 
and to discuss with them the work 
they are doing, serves as an excel- 
lent aid in teacher training. It is 
the supervisor's responsibility to ar- 
range for such visits, and it gener- 
ally is helpful if the supervisor goes 
with the teacher. A conference of 
all involved should follow to ana- 
lyze and evaluate all observations. 


Teaching may be compared to a 
partnership in learning between two 
persons, one of whom has had more 
experience than ‘he other. If only 
one of the partners learns, the 
teaching is a failure. This analogy 
holds good for supervision. 


The teacher must be a participant 
with, rather than a subject of, the 
supervisor. No program can move 
faster than the teacher's attitude 
and ability allow. High teacher 
morale is the greatest contribution 
to a smoothly functioning school 
music system. The supervisor's 


(Continued from page 24 ) 


first obligation is to furnish sympa- 
thetic understanding and encour- 
aging and competent leadership to 
the teaching staff. 

The influence of the music super- 
visor upon the teacher in the matter 
of self-improvement will be largely 
conditioned by his own example as 
an unwearied student of music edu- 
cation in al! of its phases. The 
spirit of au enthusiastic supervisor 
whose professional power is always 
growing is contagious. It is felt 
by every teacher, and through him 
by the children to whom it belongs. 
Likewise, the effectiveness of the 
entire program is not lost sight of, 
because the activities of the super- 
visor are effective. 

The value of any supervisory pro- 
gram is directly dependent upon the 


GRAY-NOVELLO 
Again available — in a Revised and Shortened Edition! 


THE REDEEMER 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 


A choral meditation for Lent or Easter. 
soli, and organ accompaniment with extra instruments ad lib. 
Price $1.50 


Send for an approval copy 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., Inc., 159 €. 48th st. NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Agents for Novello & Co., London 
GRAY-NOVELLO 


qualities of personality and leader- 
ship displayed by the supervisor. 
There is probably no supervisor 
who can honestly say that he has 
attained the point of view, the train- 
ing, or the ability that are implied 
in the above statement. The never- 
flagging pursuit of the ideal is nec- 
essary for all. The person who is 
friendly and helpful to teachers, 
children, and other members of the 
community — the person who is 
constantly seeking new avenues for 
service and better ways of per- 
forming customary services to the 
school and the community — he 
has caught the vision of what super- 
vision at its best can mean. Such 
a person will continue to grow in 
his ability to serve wisely and 
well, 


For Mixed Chorus with S.A.T.B. 
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Ebiror’s NOTE: 


Since the number of octavo publications has 


reached such large proportions it has become necessary to devise 


Some means of presenting information in less space. 


With this 


in mind, we have listed all octavo received up to the review 
deadline and have classified the material as shown below. 


SECULAR 


S.A.B. 
(Accompanied) 
BECAUSE YOU MINE—Arr. Boutelle. (Leo 
cist, F7866 
CADET ROU SSELIE Bornschein. (Boston, 2778, 


16) 
GOOD DAGOBERT Bornschein. (Bos 
ton 27 76 
HARK! HARK! THE LARK~—Schubert-Cheyette 


(E. B. Marks, 2012, .20) 
un TLE BOATS THE-—Bornschein (Boston, 
NIG HTINCALE HAS A LYRE OF GOLD, THE 
Whelpley-Richardson. (Boston, 2818, .20) 
NOW IS THE MONTH OF MAYING— Morley 
Breydert. (Boston, 2745, .25) 
SING, THE—Arr. Boutelle 
(Leo Fe F786 2 
SWEET AND LOW Cain. (H. Flammer, 83222, 


18) 
TURTLE DOVE-—Niles. (€ Fischer, CM6634, 
25) 


S.A. B. 
(A Cappella) 
ores 


SPRING AT su END—Cowell. (South 

_ ern WOS09, .15) 

VILLAGERS ALL--MeLain. (H. Flammer, 89121 


is 
: SAT. 
Accompanied) 
7 ARMY CORPS ON THE MARCH—Klein 
Boston 2) 
BEC. SE vou RE MINE—Brodszky (Leo Feist 


BLL EBIRD, THE Jow. Fischer, CM6655 
CONTEMPI ATION—Jacobi. (E. B. Marks, 62 
FOUNT OF LIBERTY —Milkey. (Boston, 2752 


18) 
FUNICULI NICULA—Denza-Sears. (Ricordi 
0 


Y 1829 
He DO I ‘LOVE THEE— Lippe-Richardson 
3 795 >) 


LOOK DOWN PAIR MOON— Klein. (Boston 


MAREE HIARE Tosti-Sears. (Ricordi, NY1S27, 
PE TER PIPER) PICKIN PEPPERS—Forcucci 
(Be 


ston, 2799 22) 
PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION~— Rict 
ardser (Bostor 758 16) 
SANTA LUCIA—Arr. Sears. (Ricordi, NY1523 
SONG ELS THE—Arr. 
(Leo Fe TROR, 
SWEET AND LOW Cain (H. Flammer, 81198, 


vutelle 

NIGHTINGALE—Davis. (Galaxy, 1909 

rHIs DAY is MINE—Ware-Richardson. (Boston, 

rURN Oo LIBERTAD Sessions. (E. B. Marks 


” 
rw’ SANDBURG SONGS (Fog-Lost}—Mat- 
thews. (Mercury, MC180, .26 


SACRED 


S.A.B. 
(Accompanied? 
ROSARY, THE Nevin Deis. (Boston, 2819. .20) 
S.A.B. 
(A Cannella) 
NGELUS AD VIRGINEM—Ed. Hughes and 


Grameer. (G. Schirmer, 10045, .22) 


OCTAVO 


S.A.T.B. 
(A Cap-ella) 
AN AMERICAN’S HERITAGE Applebaum. 
H. Morris, 5612, .20) 

CERTN'Y LORD—Arr. Johnsen. (€ Fischer 
CMo6641, .25) With tenor and bass solos 
DAINTY DAMSELS --Bedell. (Boston, 2787, .22) 
DANCE SONG—Miller (Boston, 2800, .22) 
DE BLIN' MAN STOOD ON DE ROALD AN 
CRIED—Arr. Cronham. (Boston, 2737, .22) 

FOG—Stone. (H. W. Gray, $99, .10) 

FOUR ROUNDS—Breydert. (Boston, 2764, .16) 
1 AM THE ROSE OF SHARON~- Billings. (G 
Schirmer, 10054 

IN TIME OF PLAGUE— Avshalomov. (Peer In 
ternational, MI31, .22) 


LILTING FANCY—Cowell. (Mercury, MC179 
25) 


MADRIGAL—-Gesualdo. (£. B. Marks, $2, 
MERMAID, THE—Powell. (Boston, 2736, .25) 
PHANTOM OF DELIGHT, A—Wilson. (Ricor 
di 20) 

RABBIT, THE—Sandi. (Boston, 2754, .18) 
ROMANCE ORIENTALE Rumsky-Korsakort 
Nightingale. (C. Fischer, CM6695, .15) 
SAKURA—-Japanese Folk Song—Arr. Nightingale 
(C. Fischer, CM6694 is) 
SMOKE—Kilpatrick. (Boston, 2722, .16) 
SONG IN THE WOOD—Goodman. (Mercury 
MC182, .20) 

SPRING, THE SPRING—Tepper. tt 
Morris, 

WHEN CAESAR AU ;GUSTUS Arr. Whitehead 
Fischer, CM355, .20) 


S.A. 
(A Cappella) 
BECAUSE YOU RE MINE— Brodszky (Leo 
Feist, F7867, .20) 
SONG ANG ELS SING, THE— Arr Boutelle 
(Leo Feist, F7870, .20) 


S.A. 
(A Cappella) 
CARNAVAL—Arr. Vene. (Ricordi, NY1522_ 
GO TELL IT ON THE MOUNTAIN—Work 
(Galaxy, 1927, .20) 


T.T.8.B, 
companied) 
IT KNOWING You Taylor. (Lar 
Taylor, no price given) 
NOT GH—Dunean. (C. Fischer, CM6618 
20) With tenor solo. 


T.T.B.B. 
(A Cappella) 
CARRION CROW, THE—Arr Horton. (G 
Schirmer, 10062, .22) 
FOUR CHORUSES (Slavic folk melodies) 
Schimmerling (Associated, A-169. .35) 
FOUR RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS—Moussorgsky 
Marks. 54, .30) 
TWO SONGS—Kilpatrick. (Boston, 


I "AIN'T GONNA GRIEVE MY LORD NO 
MORE—Arr. Duncan, (Boston, 2743, .18) 


OCcCTAVO 


MARY SON—Haines. (C. Fischer 
CM6665, 


S.A.T.B. 
(Accompar nied) 
FAITH—Wilson, (C. Fischer, CM6670 
JESUS IS KNOCKING AT THE DOOR. Rich 
(Galaxy, 1913, .20) 
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LEAD ME, LORD—Wesley-Cookson. (R. A. 
Hotiman, 46301, .15) 
PSALM—Chase. (E. H. Morris, 1025, .20) 
RING OUT IN GLAD ACCLAIM—Francis. (E. 
H. Morris, 1027, .20) 
SING WITH JOY Wilkes. (€ Fischer, 
CM6664, .20) 
SURELY THE LORD IS_IN THIS PLACE 
Mueller. (C. Fischer, CM6697, .20) 
S.A.T.B. 
(A Cappella) 
AVE MARIA—Taylor. (Larry Taylor, no price 


given.) 

LET ALL THE WORLD IN EVERY CORNER 
SING—Roberton (G. Schirmer, 8721, .16) 

LORD, 'M OUT HERE ON YOUR WORD 
rr. Work (Galaxy, 1903, .20) With tenor 
solo. $.A.A.T.B 

OUR FATHER (THE LORD'S PRAYER) 
MacGimsey-Luboff. (C. Fischer, CM6669, .20) 

ROSARY, THE—Nevin-Deis. (Boston, 2820, .20) 

THREE MOTETS FOR BENEDICTION Good 
man. (Mercury, MC1I81, .30) 


S.A. 


(A Cappellar 
BLESSED BE THE NAME OF THE LORD 
Peace. (Arthur P. Schmidt, 280, .15) 
T.T.8.8. 
(A Caprella) 
ROSARY, THE—Nevin, Deis. (Boston, 2825, .20) 
Unison 
(Accompanied) 
OPEN OUR EYES, THAT WE MAY SEE—Be 


dell. (Boston, 2734, .16) 


faster 


$.A.T.B. 
(A Cappella) 
O RISEN CHRIST (Easter Introit)——Heltenberr 
(H. Flammer, 84387, .16) 


Mothors Day 
S.A.T.B. 
(Accom vanied) 


WHAT NOBLER GIFT—W eldy Fischer, 
CM6668, .20) 


Unison 
MOTHER'S DAY ANTHEM-—Ohanian (H 
Flammer, 86093, .15) 


Piano Shest. Music. 


1 
BILLY BEAVER "Beldwin (Summy) .35 


MR. OWL—Kenneth Kimes (Summy) 35 
UKULELE SONG—Edna Burnam (Summy) 3 
Grade 2 
CRAZY CLOCK—Max Schuldt (Summy) 
CUCKOO WALTZ—Gonasson (Century 25 


DANCE OF THE REED FLUT&S— tscha: 
kowsky-Steiner (Century) 2% 
DROWSY DINOSAUR—Schuldt 
DUTCH SHOES ON VIENNA STREEI 
Schuldt (Summy) 3 
JAZZ POLKA—Stanford King (C. Fischer) .30 
SEMPER FIDELIS——Sousa-Hartt (Century) .25 


SKYLINES—Stantord King (Summy) 35 
SLIGHTLY JAZZY—David Glover Jr 
‘Summy?) 4° 
WASHINGTON POST MARCH Sousa 
Hartt (Century) 
WHITE BIRCH-—-Walker (Summy) 
WISHING WELL—Berenice Bentley (Sum- 
my) 


Gr 
CHRISTMAS BELLS Gade (Century) .25 
FERRY bo THE FOG—Stanford King (C. 


Fische 30 
G HosTS. IN THE ATTIC—Berenice Bent 

ley (Summy,) 0 
MARCH _ OF THE DOMINOES— Maric 


O LOVELY NIGHT—Berenice Bentley 
{Summy 


PERUV = WALTZ Melle Weersma 


(Morr 60 
RAIL ROAD FANTASY Kenneth Kimes 

(Summy 
ROMANC IN RHYTHM--Stanford King 

(C. Fischer) 0 
SEA SPARKLE—Edna Taylor (Summy) 38 
SKIP-TUM-A-LU—David Glover Jr. (Sum 

my) 


— | 
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SINGAPORE SERENADE-—Stantord King 


SLAVE SHiP—Elizabeth Hopson (Summy) .40 
IN RIO—Stanford King (C. 


Fis 
THIS HT ALONE—Stantord King (Cc. 
her) 


CRYSTAL—Donald = Moore 
(Summy) 


rade 
TA’'S WAL Craig (Cen- 


25 
POC ‘Ker CONCERTO—Stantord King (C. 
Fischer. 60 
SC ONATA OPUS . 79—Beethoven (Century) .25 
TENDERLY- Gross (Morris) ...... .60 
rade 
NARCISSUS Nevin-Buchman (Century) 
Easy duet .. 25 
OVERTURE TO THE MESSIAH—Handel- 
Hollingsworth (Morris) 
THREE KS—Wellechamp (Century) 
Easy tri 25 
THREE VARIAT IONS" ON MARY HAD A 
TTLE LAMB I HE STYLES OF 
BRAHMS. STRAUSS-SOUSA - BALLATINE 
(Schmidt) Two Pianos-four hands 1.25 
WHEN THE LEAVES TURN RED— Adams 
(Schmidt) Two pianos 
PIGMY PARADE—Adams (Schmide) Two 
pianos . 75 


Piano Collections. 


A LITTLE TREASURY OF CLASSICS Vol. 2 
4. (Heritage, each .50) Sonatinas of Mozart, 
Kuhiaw, Beethoven, Von Weber and Schumann. 
Carefully selected ‘and edited by Cecily Lam- 


bert. Grade 2-3 

RECITAL REPFRTOIRE—Ed. Leo Podolsky. 
Book 1 Preparatory, Book 2 Intermediate, Book 3, 
Proficient. (Summy, each 1.25) An _ excellent 
series. None of the selections have been simpli- 
fied, arranged or changed in any way. e 
numbers are edited in progressive order. Dr. 
Podolsky has selected choice numbers for the 
series and his fingering and editing are very fine. 
We need more music series such as this one. 

SOCIAL MUSIC COURSE — Binkley-Allison. 
Book 1 (Summy, 1.25) From ai! indications, the 
book should prove interesting to the student who 
is interested in improving his hymn playing for 
church, rally songs for group meetings, and popu- 
lar tunes for special occasions. It helps the 
student adopt popular, church, and vocal music 
for the piano. Work sheets are included also. 
The book has been endorsed by the National 
Guild of Piano Teachers. 

Reviewed by B. Dorrell Ward 


Choral. Collection 


LISTEN TO OUR SONGS—Comp. Grant. 
(Boston, .86) In a strictly academic sense, this 
book is not a collection of songs with descants. 
The second part, however, is always an inde- 
pendent melodic line and never a ‘“‘harmony’’ 
part, even though this counter melody is below 
the melody as often as it is above it. The ar- 
rangements offer much musical interest and the 
selection of songs is excellent. 


Oocal (Collections 


FIFTEEN ARIAS FOR HIGH VOICE—Handel. 
(G. Schirmer, 2.00) A_ splendid collection of 
arias from Handel operas which should be of par- 
a. interest to the voice teacher or the serious 
st 

TREASURY OF ART SONGS 
Whitlock-James. (Boston, 1.50) This collection 
includes only songs by Mozart, Schubert, Men- 
delssoha and Greig which have a definite appeal 
to children and young people. And which are 
vocally and technically suited to children’s voices. 
The edition is handsome indeed. The music is 
beautifully engraved and there are many repro- 
ductions of notable paintings to illustrate the 


"Children's. Books. 


STORY OF VERDI'S FAMOUS OPERA AIDA 
—Told by Dorotha M. Taylor. Musical Themes 
Arranged by John Goldmark Illustrated by 
William O'Donovan. (Acorn House, 1.95) 

STORY OF BIZET’S FAMOUS OPERA CAR- 
MEN—Told by Dorotha M. Taylor Musical 
Themes Arranged by John Goldmark, Illustrated 
by Lawrence Spivac (Acorn House, 1.95) These 
two books for older children tell the stories of 


A—Comp. 


SINGER'S GLOSSARY, THE—Fields. (Boston, 
-75) Seventy pages of musical definitions which 
apply particularly to singers and voice students. 

pally musical terms are not included. This 
dictionary deals only with the terminology of 
vocalists. 

VOCAL PEDAGOGY-—Kwartin. (Omega, .50) 
In a clear and concise manner, the author applies 
scientific knowledge to the problems of voice 
teaching in this little booklet. He believes that 
specific instruction must replace vague metaphores 
in teaching the art of singing. And he proceeds 
to give the instructions. 


Band. Soloctions 

BA-TU-CA-DA—Alfonso-Beeler. (Marks. Full 
Band, 1.50) A medium grade arrangement of a 
popular ‘“Samba.’’ Field formation chart for 50 
piece band is included. 

CHOPIN MELODY_ Arr, Isaac. (C. Fischer. 
Full Band, 3.00; Symphonic Band, 4.50) Chopin 
Etude, Op. 10, No. 23. A tine modern trans- 
cription of this favorite Chopin number. Medium 


rade, 

EL GATO—Aguirre-Hindsley. (Ricordi. Full 
Score, 1.50) No. 2 from “Two Argentine 
Dances."" The rhythm and spirit ‘El Gato’’ are 
typically Latin American. he music depicts the 


burlesque grace and humor of the “Gaucho.” 
Medium difficult. 
KING COTTON—Sousa-Yoder. (C. Fischer. 


Full Band, 1.50) The trombone parts in this 
new edition are different from the original and 
other parts have been altered to make a some- 
what easier arrangement 

LA HUELLA — Aguirre-Hindsley. (Ricordi. 
Full Score, 1.50) This is No. 1 from “Two 
Argentine Dances."" <A_ typical dance of the 
pampas of Argentine. A number of vigor and 
dash. difficult. 

LIBE! ELL—Sousa-Yoder. (C. Fischer. 
Full This new arrangement elim- 
inates some of the high notes in the clarinets and 
in general is easier than the original. 

MINUTE WALTZ—Chopin-Beeler, (C. Fischer. 

Full Band, 4.00; Symphonic Band, 6.00) Solo 
for cornet, clarinet, tenor saxophone or baritone, 
treble clef. Medium difficult. 

MY SHAWL—Cugat-Beeler. (Marks. Full 
Band, 1.50) A colorful rhumba by Xavier Cugat. 
Moderately easy. 

HYTHM CAPERS—Isaac. (Robbins. Full 
Band, 2.50; Symphonic Band, 4.00) A “swing” 
number with good “‘bounce."' Moderately easy. 

TUBBY THE TUBA—Kleinsinger-Roach. (G 
Schirmer. Full Band with Full Score, 8.00; 
Symphonic Band with Full Score, 12.00) An 
amusing novelty number with narrator having 
various instruments in the band. Fairly difficult 


in_ gerade, 

TWO GERMAN DANCES—Beethoven-Kilbert. 
(G. Schirmer. Full Band with Condensed Score, 
5.00; with Full Score, 7.00; Symphonic Band 
with Condensed Score, 8.00, with Full Score, 
10.00) Two pleasing numbers excellent for light 
program selections, 


Wind Instrument Solos 


ADGIO—W agner-Bellison. (Ricordi .75) 
By clarinet and Medium difficult. 

BURKE-SMITH SERIES, THE (Mercury) For 
trumpet or trombone and piano. Medium to dif- 
ficult in grade. Each arrangement includes both 
trumpet and trombone solo part except ‘‘The 
Runaway Trumpet’’ which is for trumpet solo 
only. The titles in the series are: ““The Run- 
away Trumpet,” 75c: ‘Hocus 
“Prom 60c; “Serenade in 6/8," 60c; 
“Strictly G. 60c. 


BAND 
UNIFORMS 


Built on 
Quality — Service — 
Reputation 


for over 92 years 


Write for catalogue No. 90 
and specify colors desired 


GEORGE EVANS & 
COMPANY, INC. 


the most complete 
classroom music program 
for all grades, 
Kindergarten through 
Junior High School. 


A program of music activities to 
encourage musical self-expression for 
every student — listening, singing, 
playing, dancing, and creative activities. 
Accompanying records include selections 
from each of the books. Four Columbia 
Records for every grade, 78 rpm, non- 
breakable. 


Music Appreciation Books 
by Lillian Baldwin 


MUSIC FOR YOUNG LISTENERS 
intermediate grades 
MUSIC TO REMEMBER 
junior high school 
A LISTENER’S ANTHOLOGY 


OF MUSIC 
senior high school 


operas, y act scene by since 1860 

fagments of the principa arias and musica 132 Nerth Fifth Sr. 

themes are given they occur in the opera, , 

in sim - arrangements which any young pianist ae & oe 45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

can pla The books are profusely illustrated Dept. & 

with drawings. Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 
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Wind Instrument Solos 
( Continued) 
BURKE-SMITH SERIES, THE (Mercury) For 
trumpet or trombone and piano. Medium to dif- 
Meult in grade. Each arrangement includes both 
trumpet and trombone solo part except ‘The 
Runaway Trumpet which is for trumpet solo 
only. The = in the series are: “The Runaway 
Trumpet, locus Polka," 7Sc; “Prom 
60c; “Serenade in 6/8,"’ .60; ‘‘Strictly 
G. .60; “Twilight Tune,” 
CAROLINA MOON—Burke-Singer 
-75) Trumpet and piano. Moderately 
DRIFTIN' AND DREAMING 
Singer. (Morris, .75) 
grade 
GRANADA 


(Morris, 
Easy. 

Van Alstyne- 
Trumpet and piano. Easy 


— Lara-Beeler (Southern Music 
Pub., .75) Trumpet and piano. Moderately easy 

JUNE, BARCAROLE, Op. 37, No. 6—Tchai- 
kovsky-Bellison. Ricordi. .75) Bb clarinet 
and piano. Moderately easy. 


FOR THE YOUNG 
ORCHESTRA 
In 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


yew! 


Program Music 


from Many Lands 


compiled and arranged by 


Frances Forster and 
Dorotha Matson 


School program music, in- 
teresting to play and listen 
to, but not too difficult for 
the average young musician. 
Scoring provides for particu- 
lar characteristics of young 
orchestras. Send for lead 
part. 


Piano $1.00 
50 
Full Score 5.00 


NEW COMPLETE CHORAL 

CATALOG NOW READY! 

SACRED AND SECULAR! 

SEND TODAY FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY 


116 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MAss. 


MAZURKA, Op. No. 4 


Chopin-Bellison. (Ri 
cordi. .75) Bp clarinet 


and piano, Medium 


WITHOUT WORDS, No. 14, 
-Mendelssohn-Bellison. (Ricordi. .75) 
clarinet and piano, Moderately easy. 
VALSE, Op. 64, No, 2—Chopin-Bellison. (Ri- 
cordi. .75) Bh clarinet and piano. Medium dif- 
neult 
VENETIAN BOAT SONG, Op. 30. No. 6— 
Mendelssohn-Bellison, (Ricordi. .75) Bb clarinet 
and piano. Easy grade 


Woodwind £nsemble 


MOON—-Burke-Morrissey. (Mor- 
ris, B> clarinet quartet. Medium grade 
Ss POSIN’ Denniker-Morrissey. (Mayfair. 

25) Bb clarinet quartet. Medium grade. 
WOODWIND CLASSICS. Series —Trans. 
Cray. (Omega, score and parts, 2.00) Six easy 
transcriptions for flute, oboe, clarinet and bas- 
soon. The composers are Chopin, 
Haydn, Couperin, Bach, Schumann, Prokoneff. 
Reviewed by R. K. Cummings 


Cello and Piano 


ALBORADA DEL GRACIOSO—Maurice Ravel 
(Carl Fischer, 2.00). A concert transcription for 
the cello by Castenuove Tedesco which turns out 
to be a very intriguing show-off piece for the in 
strument 


Violin. and Orchestra 


SERENIDADE (Serenity) from Fantasia de 
Movimentos Mixtos—H filla-Lebos (Southern 
music. Violin and Piano reduction 1.25). The 
serenity is achieved through the very high posi- 
tions on the violin 


Instrumental 
Handbook 


ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL INSTRU 
MENTAL MUSIC—By Nilo W. Hovey (Belwin, 
Inc. 1.50). The author covers the kind of prob 
lems which are usually taken up in a college 
course before going out into the teaching field 
Theretore, the book will prove a handy guide 
and reference item for the young director anxious 
to make good in his first assignment. The ma 
terial is by mo means comprehensive but what 
there is shown its of a practical ‘‘down to earth’’ 
nature 


> 


Highest rated 
in the 
United States 


Estimates for 
engraving and printing 
gladly furnished. 
Any publisher 


our reference 


2801 WEST 47TH STREET + CHICAGS 32, ILLINOIS 


FUN WITH A PIDDLE—Perlman. (C. Fischer. 
1.50) Here is a thoroughly unconventional ap- 
proach to the violin. he student is half way 
through the book before notes are introduced, up 
to this point big full page diagrams have been 
used. But once notes have been introduced, prog- 
ress is — rapid with great emphasis upon ap- 
pealing melodies. Some violin teachers wil 
enthusiastic about this book, others shocked. But 
all ought to look it over very carefully. 


Onchestra Score 


MENDELSSOHN—Symphony No. 5 (Reforma- 
tion) (Southern Music Co. 1.25). A study and 
conducting score containing piano arrangement 
by Anis Fuleihan. The score is a good size for 
reading at the conductor's stand or in the study. 


Orchestra Seoloctions 


OUR JUNIOR SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
FOLIO rr. by Lorrain E. Watters (Carl Fischer, 
Violin A .60) Very easy arrangements of Merry 
Wives of Windsor Overture; Theme from Beetho- 
ven 7th Symphony; Themes from the Moldau; 
Themes from Les Excerpt from a 
Mozart Sonata; and ot 

PROGRAM MUSIC "FROM MANY LANDS— 
Arr. by Frances Forster and Dorotha Matson 
(Boston Music, Piano 1.00). This folio arranged 
for young orchestras contains Puerto Rican, 
Czech, Indian, Mexican, Spanish, Venezuelan, 
French and Creole music. It is as easy as some 
of the fairly complicated rhythms will allow it 
to be. The tunes have a very desirable use in 
connection with imtegrating other subject matter. 

TEMPTATION—Freed and Brown, Arr. by 
Isaac (Robbins Music. Piano Conductor 1.00). 
This is an easy arrangement of the popular tune 

A TUNE A DAY ORCHESTRA FOLIO— 
Arr. by Paul Herfurth 


(Boston Music, Violin 
.50). The simplicity of this folio is a special 
attribute. Arrangements include: Stephen Rostes 
songs, Marine's Hymn, Folk songs, Merry Widow 
Waltz, Southern Roses Waltz, Brahms Cradle 
Song, Schumann pieces, Crusader's Hymn and 
Sibelius’ Finlandia. 


Stung Onchostra 


BERCEUSE — Martin Dumler (Arthur P 
Schmidt, 1.50) A soft, melodious and soothing 
sort of lullaby. Moderately easy 

CHORALE-PRELUDE—I Call To Thee—J. S$ 
Bach. Arr. for Trio or Quartet by Ernest Lubin 
(Arthur P. Schmidt, 1.00). The 2nd violin and 
viola parts are the same. The music is slow 
and sustained with typical moving sixteenth notes 
in one of the parts—in this case the first violin 
The viola player will be very happy because he 
has the melody. 

PETITE VALSE—Martin Dumler (Arthur P 
Schmidt. 1.75 for the score) Light ensemble 
music type of valse—melodious and easy to 
manage 

A STATELY PROCESSION—Samuel Gardner 
(Boston Music. Score .40). This is a very easy 
ensemble number for very young players It 
utilizes violin players at various grade levels 
from very elementary to upper intermediate 
grade using first and third positions. The viola, 
cello and string bass parts are intermediate 

SUITE FOR STRING ORCHESTRA—Edward 
Milkey (Boston Music, Score 1.00) The suite 
employs first and third position with a variety 
of bowings to make the music easy for young 
musicians learning the different kinds of bow- 
ing styles The many accidentals appearing in 
two of the movements will challenge the players 
to think for accurate finger placements 


Chamber Orchestra 


TONE ROADS No. 3—Charles E. Ives (Peer 
International Corp. Score 1.50). Scored for flute, 
clarinet in Bo, Trumpet in Bb, Trombone, 
Chimes, Piano and Strings, Duration, about 9 
minutes. The piece starts with solo in the chimes 
(or piano) and is followed up by the wind 
ensemble. The tone roads will give the players 
a good workout in varieties of rhythm, dis- 
sonant intervals and even a touch of 
notes (indicated with square notes). 


St . 
SERENADE No. 3--Vincent Persichetti (South 
ern Music, Score and parts 1.75). The delightful 
little canon at the beginning of the composition 
Starts it o in a more than graceful manner. Its 
singing melody, catchy rhythmic bumps make it 

interesting reading and listening fare 
Reviewed by Sylvan D. Ward 


quarter 
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CURTAIN CALL 
FOR KATHY... 
‘and YOU 


A colorful operetta is the ideal 

way to display to your community the 
versatile talents you’ve helped develop. A 
bouquet for your star is one for you, too! 
Every performance will rate an “encore” 
when you make your selections from 

the collection of thrilling, dramatic and 


romantic operettas available at E.M.B. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Write, giving grade of difficulty and type of music 
you desire, Ask for any specific tithes. We will mail 
an extensive selection for your study. Select what you 
want and return the balance. Order separately the 
quantities you need and they will be shipped to you 
directly from our stock. 
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Books on Music 
and 


Music Ceaching 


WE WROTE A SYMPHONY. Bradley. Practical 
guide for the use of creative methods in music 
$1.50 
MUSICAL LEARNING: A Guide to Child Growth. 
Flagg. Modern objectives and procedures in 
music education. $2.75 
MUSIC EDUCATION IN THE COLLEGE. Jones. 


A new survey of conditions, factors and pro- 


teaching. 


cedures governing the teaching of music in the 
$3.00 
MUSIC IN THE GRADE SCHOOLS. Gehrkens. 
Text on music teaching in the first six grades. 
$3.00 
MUSIC IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 
Gehrkens. Principles and methods for meeting 
the special problems of the junior high school 
$3.00 
THE TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC. Dykema and Gehrkens. 
The most comprehensive text on high school 
criteria and methods ever published. With 
$4.75 


American colleges. 


grades. 


photographs of actual school activities. 
THE ART OF THE CHORAL CONDUCTOR. 
Finn. Standard text on the entire subject of 
choral music and choir training, its historical, 
vocal, and artistic aspects. 
THE ANDERSEN THEORY TEXTS 
First Forty Lessonsin Harmony (Revised) $ 
Second Forty Lessons in Harmony . 
Strict and Free Counterpoint . ... . 
Modern Resources (Modern Harmony) . 
Practical Orchestration (Illustrated) 


EXPLORING MUSIC. Jones and Bailey. Class- 
room text on music understanding. For music 
orientation and general theory. $2.00 

VOCAL MUSIC IN THE ELEMENTARY 
GRADES. Graham. Lesson plans for the music 
supervisor and classroom teacher; day-to-day 
techniques in music reading. $2.50 

INDIAN GAMES AND DANCES WITH NATIVE 
SONGS. Fletcher. Descriptions of authentic 
Indian dances and music with songs and texts 


for actual presentation as program units. $2.25 


SCHOOL OPERETTAS AND THEIR PRODUC- 
TION. Umileet. Professional techniques in dra- 
matic production as applied to the amateur 
musica! play. $2.25 


MUSIC INTEGRATION IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL. Pitts. A pioneer work showing 
correlations between music and general culture. 

$3.00 


ASTORY OF MUSIC. Barbour and Freeman. Text- 
book and reader for students. The development 
of music as integrated with the lives and work of 
the great composers. $2.25; (also, companion 
workbook, $0.90). 


THE MODERN BAND. Gallo. Vol. I, Complete 
treatise, with illustrations of all instruments, 
$3.50; Vol. 11, Score examples, $2.50. 


THE BUOYANT VOICE. Dunkley. Modern text on 
$1.60 
THE WAY TOSING. Proschowsky. The methods of 
a famous teacher of concert and operatic artists. 
$2.25 

MORE THAN A PITCH-PIPE. Davis, The human, 
professional and business relations of the music 
$2.00 
A COUNTERPOINT MANUAL. Kanitz. Funda- 
mental techniques of polyphonic writing, with a 
complete exploration of the possibilities of mod- 
$2.00 
ESSENTIALS IN SIGHT SINGING. Montani. 
Vol. 1, The Rudiments of Music and Complete 
Course in Solfeggio; Vol. The Art of A Cappella 
Singing. each $2.60 
LYRIC COMPOSITION THROUGH IMPRO- 
VISATION. Schlieder. $3.50 


STUDENT'S WORKBOOK OF MUSIC THEORY. 
Haddon and Walters. $0.50 
STUDENT’S WORKBOOK OF ELEMENTARY 
HARMONY. Haddon and Walters. $0.50 


vocal training. 


educator to his school and community. 


ern ‘free’’ counterpoint. 


e 
Order with privilege of 
return during 10-day examination period, 


C.C. Birchard & Company 


285 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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